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PREFACE 

IN  the  studies  which  this  volume  contains  Mr.  J.  A.  Findlay 
has  given  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  honest  digging  into 
the  text  of  the  Gospels,  and  his  delving  has  been  done 
in  many  cases  with  newer  and  improved  instruments. 
Synoptic  criticism,  for  example,  which  he  uses  freely, 
is  still,  for  most  English  theologians,  a  new  instrument ; 
but  those  who  employ  it  know  that,  in  comparison  with 
the  rigid  methods  of  interpretation  (based  upon  a  rigid 
theory  of  inspiration)  which  prevailed  half  a  century  since, 
there  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  as  there  is  between 
a  Ford  tractor  and  a  primitive  digging-stick.  Mr.  Findlay 
is  nearer  in  his  practical  studies  of  the  Gospels  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter  ;  and  in  any  case  he  digs  right 
vigorously.  The  result  of  such  toil  is  that  once  again 
the  wilderness  becomes  glad  and  the  desert  blossoms  as 
the  rose — the  wilderness  being  here  understood,  not  of 
the  Gospels,  but  of  what  theologians  make  of  the  Gospels, 
which  have  become  overrun  with  briars  of  irrational 
interpretation  and  the  thorns  which  grow  on  that  un- 
amiable  tree  whose  name  is  Petitio  Principii. 

These  studies,  then,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  exhaustive 
review  of  what  has  been  already  said  by  others.  Thev 
are  fresh  investigations  with  the  aid  of  new  instruments 
They  may  even  be  thought  by  some  to  be  amateurish, 
but  that  is  a  first  impression  which  will  soon  pass  off. 
It  is  evident  that  the  writer  has  brought  to  his  theme  a 
spiritual  vision,  and  that  those  who  follow  his  leading 
patiently  will  often  find  themselves  enriched,  not  only 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  lette^,  but  still  more  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  things  of  God,  which  the  men  of  the  Spirit 
share  with  one  another  and  communicate  to  one  another. 

After  which  brief  commendation  of  a  beloved  disciple 
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and  friend,  T  have  been  looking  around  for  a  biblical  motto 
with  which  to  conclude,  which  should  answer  to  the 
Virgilian  Fertile  Pieridcs ;  but  Mantua  and  Jerusalem 
are  still  too  far  apart. 

RENDEL  HARRIS. 


NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

WITH  a  view  to  publication  at  a  moderate  price,  this 
book  is  being  issued  in  three  parts :  the  first  part,  with 
which  this  introductory  note  is  being  included,  containing 
a  chapter  of  general  introduction  ;  the  other  four 
chapters  are  concerned  with  the  Second  Gospel.  The 
second  part,  shortly  to  be  published,  is  to  cover  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke,  prefaced  by  a  chapter  of 
introduction  to  the  Lord's  teaching.  The  third  part  deals 
with  the  First  Gospel,  and  is  to  include  appendices  and 
index.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  the  whole  series  of  studies 
in  one  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  at  a  later  date. 

My  greatest  debt,  as  will  be  gathered  from  references 
in  the  following  pages,  is  to  my  teacher  and  friend,  Dr. 
Rendel  Harris,  who  has  most  kindly  written  a  preface. 
To  him  my  obligations  are  quite  immeasurable,  not  only 
for  much  information  from  his  exhaustless  treasure,  but 
still  more  for  the  lasting  inspiration  which  the  very  fact 
of  working  with  him  for  so  long  has  brought  into  my 
life.  Needless  to  say,  I  owe  very  much  to  my  father, 
Dr.  Findlay,  in  this  work,  as  in  everything  else  that  con- 
cerns me.  To  Mr.  H.  G.  Wood's  lectures  at  Woodbroke, 
and  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Aytoun's  help  in  acquiring  the 
little  Syriac  that  I  have  learned,  I  owe  very  much,  as  well 
as  to  the  Rev.  Harry  Bisseker's  coaching  in  remoter 
Cambridge  days.  By  him,  as  well  as  by  many  other  friends 
amongst  the  younger  ministers  of  my  Church,  I  have 
been  constantly  and  generously  encouraged.  Will  they 
accept  my  very  sincere  thanks? 


PART  I 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK 


SYNOPSIS  OF   PART 
CHAPTER  I 

The  comparative  study  of  the  Gospels — The  reason  for  omission 
in  the  scheme  presented  here  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — Discrepancies 
in  the  gospel-tradition — Their  value  as  evidence  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  documents  in  which  they  are  found — All  versions 
of  sayings  may  be  true,  where  there  are  variants — If  the  Gospels 
had  been  concocted,  they  would  have  been  made  to  fit — The  evangel- 
ists real  men,  with  points  of  view  of  their  own — The  outline  portrait 
as  built  up  from  the  three ;  details  to  be  filled  in  later — What  the 
Gospels  do  not  tell  us — Their  intimacy  with  and  reverence  for  their 
Subject — Jesus  like  and  unlike  us — Unassuming  friendliness,  sense 
of  leisure  and  ease,  and  readiness  to  listen — His  openness  and  His 
reserves — Men  did  not  know  how  to  label  Him — He  would  not  leave 
them  alone  with  their  preconceived  notions — How  He  was  thrown 
back  upon  Himself — The  problem  of  the  preoccupied — Our  Brother 
to  the  end — Would  not  be  managed  by  His  friends  or  countered 
by  His  foes — How  He  left  His  lovers  behind  and  was  '  classed 
among  criminals  ' — The  agony  in  the  Garden — That  men  thought 
themselves  better  than  they  were  the  cause  of  His  despair,  but  came 
to  be  the  ground  of  His  hope,  for  it  proved  that  they  '  knew  not 
what  they  did  ' — The  redeeming  prayer  on  the  cross — The  '  dying 
thief  ' — The  many  and  the  one — The  reaction  and  the  cry  of  despair 
— Son  of  Man  to  the  last  extremity  yet  always  Son  of  God — The 
water  stained  with  blood  has  become  the  wine,  the  cooling  cup  of 
peace,  and  the  power  to  hope.  (pp.  5-22.) 

CHAPTER  II 

Mark  in  the  New  Testament — In  the  tradition  of  the  Church — 
His  relations  with  Peter — Signs  that  his  Gospel  does  give  us  Peter's 
version  of  the  story — The  characteristics  and  special  merits  of 
Mark's  Gospel  illustrated  by  words  aud  clauses  peculiar  to  it. 

(pp.  23-38.) 
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CHAPTER    III 

Mark's  portrait  of  Jesus — His  eyes  and  voice  and  manners — Hi* 
mastery  of  the  soul — The  fear  which  He  inspired  grew  upon  men 
as  they  knew  Him  better — Cases  of  the  paralysed  man,  the  Syro- 
phoenician  woman,  the  woman  with  the  haemorrhage,  the  deaf 
stammerer,  the  blind  man,  the  Gerasene  demoniac — Problem  of 
reserve  as  to  miracles — What  Jesus  thought  of  them — Reasons  for 
policy  of  secrecy  on  the  Galilean  lakeside — Secrecy  abandoned 
when  away  from  this  area  and  when '  scribes  from  Jerusalem  present ' 
— The  political  ferment  of  the  times  and  the  phenomena  of  demon- 
possession — The  treatment  of  the  twelve  in  this  Gospel — Inferences 
as  to  its  genuineness  from  the  somewhat  undignified  part  they  are 
made  to  play.  (pp.  30-57.) 

CHAPTER  IV 

Is  this  Gospel  disorderly  ? — Rather  incomplete  than  really  lacking 
in  order — Its  main  divisions — i.  14-1!!.  6  ;  iii.  y-vii.  23  ;  vii.  24- 
x.  31  ;  x.  32-end — Dramatic  value  of  the  Gospel  illustrated — Its 
gaps — The  riddle  of  the  Marys  and  omission  of  Raising  of  Lazarus — 
The  first  sweep  of  success— Pharisaic  jealousy  and  its  development 
— Popular  misunderstanding — How  the  two  working  together 
make  public  ministry  in  Galilee  undesirable — Attempts  to  break 
the  coalition  of  these  two  opposing  forces — Retreat  with  twelve — 
Their  wavering — The  break  away  to  Judaea — Encounter  with 
vested  interests — The  union  between  political  prejudice,  pro- 
fessional opposition,  the  vested  interests,  disappointed  ambition, 
to  bring  about  the  tragedy — Judas  and  Peter — Tragic  victory 
through  tragic  defeat.  (pp.  58-98.) 

CHAPTER  V 

The  pillar-passages — Their  importance  as  evidence  of  genuine- 
ness— Faith  in  this  Gospel,  illustrated  by  the  stories  of  the  Syro- 
phoenician  woman,  the  woman  with  the  haemorrhage,  the  deaf 
stammerer  and  the  blind  man,  the  father  of  the  epileptic  boy,  and  the 
paralysed  man  borne  by  four — The  all-importance  of  intercourse 
with  the  Healer — Body  and  soul — '  Mighty  works  ' — The  strain 
upon  Jesus  noticeable  in  some  cases  of  healing,  never  in  nature- 
miracles — Mark's  definition  of  faith  makes  him  the  link  between 
Paul  and  James — Inferences  as  to  faith-healing.  (pp.  99-108.) 


THE  SYNOPTIC  PORTRAIT  OF  JESUS 

THE  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  great  fascination 
of  the  comparative  study  of  the  first  three  Gospels, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  being  left  on  one  side,  except  for  a 
few  references,  partly  for  reasons  of  space,  partly  also 
because  its  character  is  so  distinctive  and  its  importance 
so  great  that  it  demands  separate  treatment. 

With  the  view  of  avoiding  certain  harmful  misconcep- 
tions, the  writer  has  thought  it  well  to  deal  in  this  chapter 
with  some  features  of  the  Lord's  personality  as  this  method 
has  led  him  to  see  it,  and  in  Chapter  I.  of  Part  II.  with 
a  suggestion  as  to  His  method  of  teaching.  Each  of  the 
three  Gospels  is  considered  in  what  he  conceives  to  have 
been  the  order  of  their  publication,  and  it  is  shown  how 
the  portrait  outlined  in  this  chapter  is  compounded  of 
them  all.  If  the  second  part  stood  by  itself,  it  might  be 
argued  that  excessive  attention  was  being  paid  to  dis- 
crepancies between  the  Gospels,  or — with  more  reason, 
perhaps — that  more  was  being  said  about  the  evangelists 
than  about  their  Subject.  That  is  why  he  is  anxious 
to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  he  does  not  believe 
that,  where  our  authorities  seem  to  disagree,  any  one 
of  them  is  necessarily  wrong.  Of  course,  the  same  incident 
cannot  have  taken  place  in  two  different  ways  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  theory  that  where  the  same  story  is 
told  differently  by  two  of  our  witnesses,  it  is  because  it 
happened  twice,  is  dangerously  easy,  and  therefore  is  not 
too  readily  to  be  brought  into  play.  But  when  we  allow 
for  the  slight  changes  which  come  into  any  narrative 
as  it  passes  from  lip  to  lip,  even  when  the  reporters  are 
honest  and  highly  educated  people,  we  can  see  that  minor 
discrepancies  as  to  matters  of  actual  fact,  so  far  from 
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being  a  hindrance  to  faith,  are  really  something  like  a 
guarantee  of  substantial  genuineness ;  for  it  is  very  much 
easier  to  arrange  for  precise  agreement  in  detail  when 
men  are  conspiring  to  concoct  a  story  than  when  they 
are  seeking  independently  to  give  a  report  of  things  which 
they  have  seen,  heard,  or  read.  If  the jyholej&nception 
/  of  Jesusasoutlinfid  .in  the-Gospels  had  been  the  invention 
I  of  meir^w15o_  used  a_largely  imaginative  biography  to 
propagate "aTcuTt"  ~of  their  own,  none  but  very~slight  and 
accidental  differences  between  the  published  accounts 
of  the  Saviour-God's  sayings  and  doings  would  have  been 
allowed  to  appear ;  there  would  have  been  a  carefully 
wrought  consistency  ;  if  more  than  one  officially  accepted 
story  had  been  published,  each  would  have  been  dove- 
tailed into  the  other.  When  we  study  the  Gospels,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  faced  with  a  reassuring  variety — a  variety 
which  itself  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  both  Jesus 
and  His  reporters  were  real  men,  and  that  there  were 
many  others  who  were  able,  when  the  Gospels  came 
to  be  written,  to  contribute  their  memories  of  the  Lord 
who  had  been  so  lately  with  them,  the  result  being  that, 
in  the  Third  Gospel  especially,  the  writer  is  almost  em- 
barrassed by  the  multitude  of  those  who  had  something 
to  tell. 

The   writer    does    not    intend    to    discuss    at    length 
the  question  of  '  sources,'  but  is  concerned  that  readers 
should  be  impressed  with  the  richness  of  Gospel  tradition  ; 
the  fact  that  '  all  various  readings  are  early '  should  make 
us  not  suspicious  of  all,  but  ready  to  take  them  all  into 
consideration.     When   we   come   to   discuss   the   sayings 
of  Jesus,  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  all  four  Gospels  together  can  only  give  us  a  selection 
of  extracts,  for  there  were  many  reasons  why  Gospel  publi- 
cation  would   be   a   somewhat   precarious   undertaking  ; 
in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  at  one  time  there  was  only  one 
.  copy  of  Mark's  Gospel  extant.    We  must  not  leave  out 
I  of  view  the  probability  that  the  Master  repeated  some 
I  "f  His  ^aHin^l  sayings  morethan  once.     If  so,  He  would 
I  almost  certainly  improve^upon  the  original^vejsion  on 
the  second  occasion": Tftb>  Lunsideidtiuii  Ifiay^aecount  for 
some  Discrepancies. 

In  regard  to  the  fullness  with  which  temperamental 
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peculiarities  and  prepossessions  of  the  evangelists  them- 
selves are  to  be  treated,  I  want  to  say  quite  clearly 
at  the  outset  that  even  if,  as  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe, 
Luke  was  something  of  a  social  revolutionist,  while  Matthew, 
or  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel  which  goes  by  his  name, 
was  more  exclusively  concerned  with  moral  issues  as  they 
bear  upon  problems  of  the  individual  life,  I  do  not  regard 
such  bias — if  bias  it  really  was — as  any  disqualification 
for  their  task.  Jesus  was  individualist  and  socialist  in 
one,  and,  though  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  approach  Him 
from  diverse  points  of  view,  the  portrait  to  which  they 
all  contribute  forms  a  coherent  whole  ;  only  it  is  the  picture 
of  One  so  much  greater  than  all  that  they  or  we  can  see  in 
Him  or  say  about  Him,  that  all  that  is  true  in  the  con- 
victions of  earnest  men — and  there  is  truth  in  them  all, 
opposed  as  they  seem  to  be,  apart  from  Him — finds  its 
final  expression  in  His  words  and  life  who  is  the  truth. 
The  gospel  is  more  adequately  conveyed  to  us  because 
it  comes  to  us  written  in  four  Gospels  by  men,  who  • 
may  have  used,  but  did  not  copy,  one  another's  books  ; 
who  all  saw  Him  differently,  because  they  saw  Him  through 
different  eyes  ;  who  saw,  it  may  be,  what  they  most 
desired  to  see,  yet  who  saw  truly,  for  all  that  they  saw 
was  there  already.  The  marvel  is  that  with  all  the 
difference  of  approach  and  colouring  the  picture  painted 
by,  it  may  be,  more  than  four  different  hands,  emerges 
in  the  end  substantially  one,  with  clear  outlines — the 
portrait  of  One  recognizably  a  Man,  yet  always  something 
more  than  a  mere  man. 

That  this  is  true  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  well  as  of  the 
others  is  my  own  conviction,  but  I  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  prove  this  within  the  limits  of  this  volume.  What  I 
am  concerned  to  assert,  and,  if  I  can,  to  prove,  is  that  the 
Gospels  give  us  not  a  mere  bundle  of  impressions  and 
points  of  view  useful  for  the  study  of  Jesus,  but  a  well- 
defined  and  convincing  portrait,  all  the  more  nearly 
complete  because  at  least  four  real  men,  with  tastes  and 
opinions  of  their  own,  contributed  to  its  execution  Theii 
honesty  is  as  evident  as  the  limitations  of  their  outlook. 
The  full  and  final  proof  of  their  inspiration  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  with  all  their  differences  in  theory  and  in  state- 
ment, the  Spirit  of  God  has  attuned  them  to  the  sain* 
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key,  harmonizing  them  in  one  deep  and  various  music, 
until  they  become  a  worthy  echo  of  His  tones,  whose 
voice  was  as  the  sound  of  many  waters. 

Can  we,  then,  draw  together  some  of  the  materials  for 
an  outline-portrait  of  Jesus  as  He  is  painted  for  us  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  ?  Mark  tells  usf  as  we  shall  see,  some- 
thing of  His  looks  and  tones,  but  we  heaf  little  of  His 
outward  appearance,  as  we  Icnow  little  of  His  habits  in 
daily  life.  The  broad  impressions  were  so  overpowering 
that  His  friends  could  not  trace  the  details  of  His  features. 
They  hint  at  the  light  on  His  face,  and  Peter,  who  was 
closest  to  Him  in  the  Galilean  days,  could  tell  of  His 
gestures,  His  sighs,  His  manners  with  little  children  ;  but 
even  Peter's  suggestions  come  down  to  us  only  in  certain 
intimate  references,  which  imply  that  he  knew  more  than 
he  cared  to  tell.  The  earliest  Gospel — that  of  Mark — 
impresses  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  intimacy,  of  a  fac« 
and  voice  so  freshly  in  the  memory  of  the  apostolic  circle 
that  description  was  not  needed  ;  but  our  second  im- 
pression is  one  of  an  overmastering  awe,  as  though  any 
detailed  delineation  were  a  profanation.  We  never  hear 
that  Jesus  was  ill  or  weary  till  we  come  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel ;  only  once  that  He  slept.  But  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  Him,  of  His  endearing  tenderness  and  His 
flashes  of  terrible  majesty,  of  His  anger  and  impatience 
and  dismayed  surprise,  of  His  homely  friendliness  and 
His  enlivening  humour,  we  find  suggestions  everywhere ; 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  knew  Him  best 
found  Him  sometimes  strangely  removed  from  them, 
while  those  who  were  farthest  away  from  Him  in  their 
ignorance  and  sinfulness  often  felt  wonderfully  at  home 
in  His  free  and  understanding  companionship.  G.  S.  Lee, 
in  his  beautiful  book  called  The  Shadow  Christ,  has  expressed 
the  marvel  of  this  new  evangel  so  well  that  I  can  onry 
repeat  his  words.  '  It  was,'  he  says,  '  before  he  had  heard 
of  Christ's  evangelistic  methods  that  John  had  called 
Him  "  One  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  unloose,"  Looking  almost  out  of  his  grave  to  watch 
himself  being  forgotten,  John  in  the  prisoner's  cell  was 
too  essentially  a  preacher  not  to  question  the  Son  of  God 
because  He  was  different  from  himself.  When  his  dis- 
ciples returned  to  him  with  "  Do  you  not  remember  those 
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old  sermons  of  yours,  the  city  trooping  out  to  meet  you, 
strong  men  crying  out  with  a  sense  of  their  disobedience, 
the  long  lines  of  weeping  penitents  that  you  baptized  in 
the  river  ?  "  ;  when,  as  the  shadows  grew  long  in  his  cell, 
they  told  him  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest,"  there  came  into  the  broken  old  prophet-heart  the 
thought  of  the  greatest  sermon  of  his  life  and  the  mighty 
climax  of  it,  "  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come?  His  fan  is  in  His  hand.  He  will  gather  His 
wheat  into  His  garner,  but  He  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with 
unquenchable  fire."  And  the  more  he  heard  about  Jesus, 
His  inscrutable  "  Abide  in  Me,"  His  eating  with  publicans, 
His  divine  disreputable  love  for  every  one,  the  more  He 
wondered  how  this  disastrous  tenderness  could  belong  to 
One  in  whose  face  he  had  seen,  one  wonderful  day,  the 
shining  of  God.'  That  is  all  true,  and  devoutly  as  well 
as  wittily  said ;  but  there  is  more  than  this  -  in  the 
Gospels,  in  the  first  three  as  in  the  Fourth.  It  is 
gloriously  obvious,  as  Mr.  Lee  goes  on  to  say,  that  it  was 
the  distinctive  prerogative  of  Jesus  to  open  His  heart 
with  a  '  beautiful  recklessness,'  and  keep  it  for  ever  open, 
for  '  God  may  be  as  frank  as  He  will ' ;  but  the  heart  so 
widely  open  that  we  can  hide  in  it  from  our  own  most 
secret  doubts  and  fears  is  a  heart  stern  in  its  very  tender- 
ness, as  relentless  in  its  demand  for  an  unreserved  surrender 
as  it  is  various — masterful  and  gentle,  wooing  and  com- 
manding— in  .its  approaches  to  us.  The  gospel,  as  Mr. 
Lee  says,  is  the  law  '  with  the  heart  open  first.'  But 
it  is  the  law,  for  Jesus  makes  room  for  our  weakness  ; 
He  never  gives  way  to  it.  This  perfect  union  of  firmness 
and  gentleness  we  shall  find  best  expressed  in  the  first 
of  our  Gospels,  for  Mark  is  the  book  of  faith,  Luke  of  hope, 
Matthew  of  love — the  last  the  tenderest  and  most  terrible 
of  the  three. 

Even  the  earliest  of  our  Gospels  hints  more  than  once 
at  **lfr  rffisryf^  "f  J^C11C  '  To  you,'  He  said,  '  it  is  given 
to  know  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom ;  but  to  those  who 
are  without,  all  things  take  the  form  of  parable.'  *  Are 
we  justified,  then,  in  speaking  of  the  '  beautiful  reckless- 
ness '  of  Jesus  ?  Yes,  if  we  remember  that  the  '  mystery 
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of  the  Kingdom '  was  an  open  secret ;  there  was  no  real 
reservation,  for  the  use  of  parables  was  only  another 
invitation,  a  call  to  the  venture  of  a  painstaking  faith 
which  clears  the  way  to  the  hearer's  heart  in  his  turn. 
All  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  was  there  already,  accessible 
in  His  words  and  works,  in  parable  and  miracle  ;  but 
before  men  could  see  or  even  faintly  understand  Him  as 
He  stood  revealed  and  revealing  before  them,  they  must 
learn  to  think  and  desire  in  a  deeper  and  more  passionate 
way.  Every  parable  was  a  deliberate  provocation  to 
thought,  to  the  faith  that  will  not  be  shaken  off  until 
it  sees  and  knows  all  that  can  be  seen  and  known  in 
Jesus.  For  He  was  always  beyond  the  grasp  of  friends 
and  enemies  alike ;  if  He  gave  Himself  up  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other,  it  was  because  He  willed  to  do  so.  He  could 
neither  be  managed- by  His  friends  nor  countered  by  His 
foes.  I^nUrfeees  would  entangle  Him,  and  He  lightly 
escapes  ;  Galilean  peasants  would  make  Him  their  leader, 
and  He  is  gone  from  them ;  at  last  His  followers  try 
desperately  to  control  His  course,  and  He  leaves  them 
behind,  and  only  comes  back  when  they  are  ready  to 
follow  without  question.  The  temptation  story,  as  told 
in  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  suggests  our  Lord's 
deliberate  rejection  of  any  short  cut  to  the  empire  of  the 
hearts  of  men  ;  He  will  not  go  the  comfortable  way  of 
the  well-to-do  philanthropist,  seeing  first  to  His  own  health 
and  fitness,  and  then  setting  himself  to  make  others  as 
warm  and  well-fed  as  He  is  himself.  He  will  not  appeal 
to  a  sensation-loving  public  by  extravagant  methods. 
How  startling  Jesus  could  have  been  if  He  had  chosen  I 
He  will  not  compromise,  or  go  the  lower  way  of  success. 
He  will  appear  among  men  as  one  of  themselves.  Yet 
how  well  He  came  to  know  that  He  can  never  be  quite 
one  of  themselves !  Men  use  the  philanthropist,  they 
stare  at  the  sensational  preacher,  they  understand  the 
man  who  schemes  to  win  their  souls  ;  but  as  for  One  who 
at  one  moment  made  you  feel  really  a  better  man  for 
having  come  near  Him,  and  then,  when  you  least  expected, 
turned  round  upon  you,  and  gave  you  a  look  which  made 
you  feel  utterly  mean,  you  did  not  quite  know  why — 
if  He  will  not  adapt  Himself  a  little  to  the  give  and  take 
of  life,  and  yet  will  not  leave  anybody  alone— what  can 
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you  make  of  Him?  If  He  had  set  up  for  a  saint,  they 
would  have  known  where  to  place  Him  ;  but  He  was 
never  the  professional  moralist.  The  secret  of  His  extra- 
ordinary power  with  disillusioned  people,  like  the  woman 
of  Samaria  or  the  '  dying  thief,'  was  that  J-Te  drew  your 
interest  before  He  struck  at  vQUr  conscience.  John  the 
Baptist,  as  Mr.  Lee  says,  would  have  begun  with  the 
five  husbands,  and  would  have  conditioned  his  fellowship 
on  amendment.  '  If  Jesus  had  approached  the  woman 
at  the  well  with  the  air  of  being  better  than  she  was,  she 
would  either  have  doubted  it  or  hated  Him  for  it. 
It  was  because  He  offered  her  the  most  perfect  fellowship 
at  first,  and  afterwards  told  her  all  that  ever  she  did,  that  t 
He  was  the  Son  of  God.  A  great  heart  keeps  its  secrets,  | 
like  the  sky,  by  being  open/ 

So  we  must  think  of  Jesus  as  men  saw  Him  in  the  early 
days.  Their  first  impression,  we  may  be  sure,  was  that 
here  was  a  new  kind  of  prophet,  qnl'tfi  Qg  rMfty  *n  listen 
as_to^speak.  one  who  made  vou  feel  thaf  We  was  interested 

in    you,    that    y^n    rnnlrj    talk    afrpiit    yourself  ;     who    Was 

always  able  to  take  time  about  doing  good,  for  He  never 

had  ^public   engggemfnfQ  whi'rh    fprr^H    Wim    fr>   Vmrry  OXTP>T 

private^and  casual  interviews.  This  feature  of  our  Lord's 
Galilean  ministry  shines  out  in  every  page  of  Mark's 
Gospel.  An  invalid  woman  interrupts  Him  when  He  is 
on  His  way  to  a  desperate  case ;  five  minutes'  delay  may 
make  all  the  difference,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
But  He  will  stop  and  make  her  tell  her  story,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  up  the  courage  of  the  distracted  father  of 
the  sick  child. l  A  blind  man  comes  to  Him  * ;  the  Healer 
is  careful  (see  page  43)  to  make  Himself  understood, 
and  goes  out  of  His  way  to  inquire  what  coming  out 
of  darkness  into  light  feels  like,  perhaps  because  that 
was  one  of  the  things  that  He  had  never  experienced 
in  His  own  Person  ;  more  probably  for  the  simple  reason 
that  He  was  able  to  help  men  more  when  they  would 
talk  about  themselves ;  He  could  read  a  man's  soul  from 
his  mere  description  of  his  physical  sensations  at  a  great 
crisis.  The  gravamen  of  His  charge  against  the  men 
of  His  generation  was,  we  remember,  that  He  'never 
knew  '  them  » ;  they  never  gave  Him  the  chance.  The 

1  Mark  v.  36.       a  Mark  viii  22  *  Matt.  vii.  23  ;  Luke  xiii.  27. 
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soul  of  Jesus  was  the  happiest  that  ever  passed  along  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,  in  the  first  place  because  God  was 
with  Him,  so  that  He  had  no  troubles  of  His  own  ;  and 
then  because  He  was  so  glad  to  be  alive,  to  be  able  to 
get  to  know  His  brothers  and  sisters,  to  make  the  adventure 
of  friendship,  and  discover  that  He  had  it  in  Him  to 
impart  His  own  hope  and  joy  to  those  who  were  so  spiritless, 
burdened,  and  despairing,  but  who  might  be  so  happy 
if  they  could  come  to  be  in  the  least  degree  like  Him. 
Yet  with  all  His  kinship,  His  intimacy  with  us,  what  a 
difference !  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  can  detect 
a  kind  of  impatience  at  the  blindness  of  men  who  could 
not  or  would  not  see  what  He  saw  so  plainly.  He  is  '  in- 
wardly grieved  at  the  blindness  of '  His  self-constituted 
enemies'  hearts,1  more  deeply  pained  that  His  friends 
were  so  slow  to  learn*  the  most  elementary  lessons  of 
trustfulness. 

As   time   goes   on   and   this   difference  becomes   more 

1  painfully  evident,  His  thoughts  would  seem  to  have  run 
more  and  more  upon  the  barriers  which  men  raised  against 

|  Him.  He  said,  '  Come  unto  Me  ...  learn  of  Me  ... 
follow  Me,'  and  at  first  they  seemed  to  be  coming 
and  learning  a  little.  But  they  would  not  stay, 
except  on  their  own  terms — terms  to  which,  being 
what  He  was,  He  could  never  consent.  They  would 
dictate  His  course,  use  Him  in  the  service  of  their  am- 
bitions ;  and  this  applied  not  only  to  His  enemies,  not 
only  to  the  Galileans,  men  of  one  idea — that  of  political 
revolution — but  even  to  His  friends.  They  too  ventured 

v  to  '  rebuke '  Him,  •  and,  after  long  intercourse,  did  not 

'  know  Him  for  what  He  was.4 

For  there  was  another  side  to  the  Saviour's  happiness  : 
He  carried  about  with  Him  a  haunting  sense  of  the  great 
gulf  that  lies  between  good  and  evil ;  He  knew  the  issues 
of  life,  that  He  was  Himself  God's  last  supreme  appeal 
to  men,  and  in  at  least  one  of  His  parables  He  hinted 
that  there  might  come  a  time  when  no  drop  of  cooling 

,  water  coul£_be_borne  from  one  side  to  the  other.  *    There 

|  was  the^7  outer  darkness,'  '  where  men  moan  and  gnash 

j  their  teeth^^the^Ge^OTn^^yrrc^  was  an  awful  fact. 

»Mark  iii.  5.         'Mark  viii.  I7ff.         'Mark  viii.  32*. 
4  John  xiv.  9.  •  Luke  xvi.  26. 
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He  could  snatch  poor,  despairing  sinners  out  of  the  fire, 
from  the  very  verge  of  despair ;  but  what  was  He  to  do 
with  men  who  knew  what  He  was,  and  yet  allowed  the 
pettiest  jealousies  to  poison  their  hearts  against  Him 
and  one  another  ?  The  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Jesus  partly^ 
consisted  in  His  knowledge  of  the  end  of  all  this  pride' 
and  wilful  ignorance,  this  haired^_ajid_^e£d^t^^ 
Him  at  every  turn.  Some  oiTKesemen  were  well-meaning, 
but  they  had  settled  down  to  a  way  of  life  which  rested 
upon  an  unacknowledged  compromise.  Pharisees  really 
thought  that  they  were  fulfilling  the  law,  to  which  they 
expressed  their  loyalty  every  day.  If  any  one  or  any 
thing  suggested  for  a  moment  that  all  was  not  well  with 
them,  they  felt  instinctively  that,  if  it  were  proved  that 
they  were  guilty  in  one  point,  they  were  guilty  in  all  » — 
in  other  words,  that  the  whole  structure  of  their  house 
of  life  would  fall  to  pieces  ;  and  they  dare  not  face  the 
possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe.  They  hated  Jesus 
because  He  would  not  let  them  rest  in  their  assumptions, 
just  as  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  hated  Him  because  He 
exposed  the  monopolies  upon  which  the  amenities  of 
their  life  depended.  They  had  all  resigned  themselves 
to  making  the  best  of  their  position.  The  Romans  were 
in  possession  of  the  holy  city.  Still,  there  were  compensa- 
tions. There  was  no  possible  good  to  be  gained  from 
rebelling  against  accomplished  facts,  they  would  argue  ; 
so,  when  the  passions  of  inflammable  Galileans  rose  incon- 
veniently high,  the  scribes  would  soothingly  murmur, 
'  In  God's  good  time,'  while  the  priests  took  the  more 
cynical,  yet  perhaps  more  honest,  course — they  frankly 
allied  themselves  with  the  authorities,  scorned  popularity, 
and  feathered  their  nests  with  the  profits  that  accrued 
to  them  from  their  favoured  position  as  guardians  of 
the  sacred  places.  Probably  they  were  neither  openly 
immoral  nor  consciously  dishonest ;  indeed,  Dr.  Abrahams 
has  lately  defended  the  traffic  in  the  Temple  as  a  public 
convenience  with,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  reasonable- 
ness from  the  Jewish  point  of  view.  But  he  allows  (Studies 
in  Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels,  p.  87)  that '  there  is  evidence 
enough  that  certain  rapacious  priestly  families  were 
detested  by  the  people  (witness  the  case  of  the  House 

1  J  raes  ii.  zo. 
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of  Hanan — the  Annas  of  the  Gospels),  and  that  '  the 
Pharisees  themselves  denounced  such  practices '  ;  only 
pleading  that  '  we  must  not  magnify  an  exception  into  a 
rule.'  '  It  was  only  under  the  aristocratic  regime  of  the 
Temple's  last  decades,'  he  says,  '  that  we  hear  of  oppres- 
sion ' ;  but  it  was  just  then  that  Jesus  made  His  onslaught 
upon  the  system.  Dr.  Abrahams  also  quotes  Dr.  Gould 
as  saying  that  His  attack  reveals  '  not  merely  an  invective 
against  an  illegitimate  use  of  the  Temple,  but  a  thorough- 
going antipathy  to  trade  as  such.'  That  may  be  so  ;  but 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  would  possibly,  and  even  probably, 
pass  a  violent  condemnation  upon  many  of  the  methods 
characteristic  of  commerce  in  all  ages  rather  makes  us 
restive  under  the  suggestion  that  such  methods  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  social  order  now  than  acquits  these 
bitter  enemies  of  Jesus  then.  That  this  traffic  was  a 
public  convenience  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
the  line  of  defence  chosen  by  the  priests,  if  we  could  have 
heard  what  they  had  to  say  for  themselves ;  indeed, 
the  words  '  social  order '  have  often  been  used  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins,  for  there  is  no  abuse  that  has  not  at 
one  time  or  another  found  shelter  there.  A  whip  of  small 
cords  was  the  Lord's  answer  to  the  argument,  and  from 
His  action  we  may  make  what  inferences  we  will ;  at 
least  they  cannot  be  very  comfortable  ones,  least  of  all 
to  modern  Englishmen. 

So  it  was  to  a  disillusioned  society  that  Jesus  came  when 
He  entered  Jerusalem  for  the  last  week  of  His  ministry — 
the  one  week  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  history  in  the 
Gospels.  Only  the  Galilean  pilgrims  were  eager  and 
expectant,  joining  with  hilarious  riotousness  in  the  cries 
which  welcomed  His  entry.  The  development  of  the 
situation,  so  far  as  it  concerned  them,  will  be  traced  with 
some  fullness  later  on  (pp.  66  ff.)  ;  here  we  are  rather  con- 
cerned with  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Saviour.  As  for 
the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  the  words  which  Luke  adds 
to  his  account  of  the  crucifixion  may  be  said  to  sum  up 
the  part  they  played  the  whole  week  through  :  '  The 
people  stood  beholding '  l  only  realizing  that  some  great 
crime  had  been  committed  when  it  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing but  grieve.1  They  had  seen  too  much  of  this  sort 

1  Luke  xxiii.  34.  •  Luke  xxiii.  48. 
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of  thing  to  be  greatly  excited.     They  too  had  settled  down 
to  make  a  trade  of  the  sacred  city  and  the  veneration  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  exploit  the  world  which,  under  the  Mac- 
cabees, they  had  hoped  to  conquer ;   and  so  they  could 
not  comprehend  the  Cross ;    they  came  to  it  as  '  to  a 
spectacle,'  l  the  latest  sensation.     Yet  the  Lord  will  make 
His  last  appeal — for  an  appeal  His  death  was — to  His 
people  as  well  as  to  the  world.     So  He  enters  the  city — 
that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  misunderstanding — upon 
an  ass,  symbol  of  a  peaceful  Messiahship.     That   Jesus 
Himself  had  small  hope  that  His  appeal  would  succeed 
is  shown  alike  by  His  weeping  over  the  city,"  and  by  the 
cursing  of  the  fig-tree — an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  incident  is  attempted  later  (Part  ii.  chap  ii.).     But 
He  throws  His  whole  soul  into  this  last  effort  to  save  His 
people  from  the  doom  which  He  foresaw,  accepting  every 
challenge,  and  expounding  His  purposes  in  the  thrust  and 
parry  of  His  daily  encounters  with  the  utmost  directness 
and  force.    All  the  popular  ideals  are  attacked — the  revolt 
against  Roman  exactions,  the  conception  of  the  Messiah 
as  another  David,  •  while  both  the  theory  '  and  the  practice  * 
of  the  priestly  aristocracy  are  exposed  in  the  most  public 
and    provocative    manner.     Not    revolutionary    enough 
for  His  Galilean  well-wishers,  too  revolutionary  for  His 
Sadducean  foes,  with  His  popular  influence  undermined 
by  the  suspicion  of  zealots  in  the  patriotic  camp  and  by 
the  jealousy  of  His   Pharisaic  rivals,   Jesus  was  never 
busier  and  never  more  alone.    While  His  enemies  are 
forgetting  their  differences  in  resistance  to  a  danger  which 
threatened  them  all  alike,  His  friends  are  disunited  and 
out  of  touch  with  Him,  some  of  them,  like  Peter,  distracted 
with  doubt  and  fear  and  struggling  with  half -suppressed 
resentment   (pp.  91  ft)  ;    others,  like  James    and    John, 
still  nursing  wild  dreams  of  honours  in  the  Kingdom  • ; 
others  again,  it  may  be,  like  Judas,  plotting  and  arming 
for  a  decisive  blow  within  a  few  hours  (pp.  79  ft).     Jesus 
rallies  them  for  a  last  evening  together,  and  seeks  to  shame 
them  out  of  these  unnerving  moods,  which  so  unfitted 
them  for  the  crisis  now  upon  them,  by  an  act  of  unparalleled 
condescension.     For  their  sakes  He  holds  back  His  own 

xLuke  xxiii.  48.       'Mark  xii.  17,  37,  &c.        'Mark  xi.  17. 
Luke  xix.  41.         «  Mark  xii.  27,  &c.  •  Mark  x.  35  rf. 
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sorrows  till  He  can  hold  them  back  no  longer,  and  then 
He  bids  them  leave  Him1  (see  Part  ii.,  chaps,  vi.  &c.(  for  an 
exposition  of  this  passage) .  But  at  the  supper-table  it  is  only 
here  and  there  that  we  can  discern  any  premonition  of  the 
agony  so  soon  to  sweep  over  the  Saviour's  soul.  When 
the  '  traitor '  has  gone,  He  can  altogether  shut  the  door 
upon  what  the  next  hour  might  bring,  and  give  Himself 
wholly  to  the  task  of  comforting  His  weaker  friends. 
But  all  too  soon  the  crisis  comes.  The  evil  which  has 
been  drawing  in  upon  mind  and  heart,  fastening  upon  His 
sensitive  and  pitiful  imagination  for  so  long,  comes  a  step 
nearer,  and  He  must  leave  His  friends  for  a  while.  They 
are  young,  and  have  not  gone  far  into  the  deeper  waters 
of  sin  and  sorrow ;  they  must  wait,  and  can  be  dealt 
with  a  little  later,  when  the  redemption  of  a  nation  and 
a  world  given  over  to  the  power  of  darkness,  and  going 
down  swiftly  to  despair,  has  been  won. 

When  they  will  not  leave  Him,  assuring  Him  that  they 
are  ready  to  defend  Him  against  all  comers,  He  allows 
three  of  them  to  follow  Hun  into  the  garden,  but  forbids 
hem   to    come   too   near.    They  will    be  safer  if  they 
an  manage  to  keep  awake  an  hour  longer — above  all, 
:  they  will  prepare  themselves  for  what  is  coming  in  prayer. 
*utjl£jwill  not  have  them  see  more  of  His  sorrow  than 
heir  weak  hearts   can   bear.     It   was   characteristic   of 
'esus  that  He  shrank  from  calling  upon  His  friends  to 
uffej^wiiljuHim.      He  would  make  them  partners  in  His 
joy,  •  but  would  spare  them  the  sight  of  His  pain  ;    on 
the  mountain  of  Transfiguration  He  had  not  forbidden 
them  to  come  too  close.    Much  less  can  we  venture  far 
behind  the  curtain  which  the  Lord  dropped  behind  Him 
when  He  went  into  the  dark ;   we  can  only  try  to  gather 
up  the  meaning  of  the  hints  that  He  has  given  us.    We 
faintly  realize  that  He  called  Himself  '  Son  of  Man  '  because 
He  felt  Himself  from  the  beginning  one  with  us,  because 
in  His  own  Person  He  ever  '  took  upon  Him  our  weak- 
nesses and  carried  our  diseases.'1     His  perfect  sinlessness 
left  the  avenues  of    approach  on  both  sides — Godward 
and  manward — wide  open,  for  it  is  sin  that  bars  our  way 
to  God  and  man  alike.    Once  here,  He  could  not  but  throw 

1  Luke  xzii.  35  ff.  'Mark  ii.  10:  John  xvi.  22,  &c. 

•Matt.  viii.  X7. 
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in  His  lot  with  us,  tc  sink  or  to  swim.  That  is  how  He 
could  be  made  to  be  sin  for  us, l  '  who  knew  no  sin  ' ;  it 
was  no  calculated  condescension,  but  a  necessity  of  His 
nature,  that  He  should  feel  in  every  fibre  of  His  being 
that  our  sins  were  His,  our  despair  His.  When  we  add 
to  this  identification  with  us  His  terrible  penetration, 
already  suggested,  we  can  see  that  He  not  only  felt  with 
us,  but  felt  for  us  ;  though  our  sorrows  were  His,  His 
can  never  be  ours,  for  we  are  under  the  merciful  shadow 
of  moral  ignorance,  and  He  was  not.  About  the  doom 
of  the  lost  we  only  know  what  we  have  been  told,  and, 
again  in  consideration  for  our  frailty,  He  has  left  us  with 
a  warning,  terrible  in  its  very  vagueness,  expressed  in 
dark  images  which  certainly  do  not  justify  any  easy 
optimism,  but  still  do  not  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on 
the  unbelief  of  man.  But  they  are  most  terrible,  because 
we  feel  instinctively  that  they  only  faintly  reflect  the 
thoughts  which  haunted  the  Saviour's  mind  as  He  went 
down  to  grapple  with  the  last  mysteries  of  human  lawless- 
ness. In  the  garden  He  was  wrestling  with  His  own 
knowledge  of  the  issues  of  sin.  It  was  not  that  Mercy 
in  the  Son  was  pleading  with  Justice  in  the  Father — that 
suggests  an  utterly  false  antithesis — but  that  His  hope 
was  battling  with  His  fear.  He  could  save  men,  the 
demon-haunted/  the  most  desperately  depraved  sinner, 
when  the  barriers  set  up  by  pride  and  prejudice  were 
broken ;  but  what  of  the  men,  in  some  senses  the  better 
men,  whose  hearts  had  never  seemed  so  fast  closed  to 
His  appeal  as  now  ?  Would  anything  ever  move  them, 
when  He  had  failed  ?  They  had  seen  Him,  and  many 
of  them,  He  knew,  had  known  Him  for  something  of  what 
He  was — and  yet  they  would  not  let  Him  save  them ! 
And  now  sheer  self-deception  was  leading  them,  more 
irrevocably  as  the  minutes  of  the  last  hour  fled  by,  to 
a  deed  which  might  well  doom  them  to  the  hell  which, 
in  His  darker  hours,  He  had  seen.  Being  what  they  were, 
having  done  what  they  were  seeking  to  do  with  Him, 
how  could  they  escape  the  fire  of  Gehenna?  He  had 
warned  them2,  sought  to  surprise  them  in  a  storm  of  anger 
and  pity  into  reality  ;  but  His  words  had  only  hardened 
their  hearts  against  Him.  It  was  not  a  question  merely 

la  Cor.  v.  31.  »Matt.  xxiii.  33. 
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of  the  particular  deeds  of  the  few  specially  guilty  men, 
nor  of  the  self-inflicted  doom  of  one  nation,  sealed  by  the 
transactions  of  that  day,  though  these  were  ingredients 
in  His  cup  of  agony.  These  men  and  these  deeds  were 
representative,  for  men  are  for  ever  crucifying  Him  whom 
they  partly  know  to  be  the  Christ  of  God  ;  they  will  grasp 
at  security  or  power,  and  risk  their  souls.  He  will  risk 
His  soul  with  them,  not  regarding  either  His  divine  power 
or  the  peace  which  was  His  birthright  as  '  a  thing  to  be 

f  rasped  at,'  if  perchance  He  may  save  some  of  them, 
or  all  the  while  He  felt  strangely  near  akin  to  the  men 
who  had  come  to  be  His  murderers ;    if  their  sins  were 
to  become  His,  if  His  name,  the  first  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
were  to  be  blotted  out,  it  should  be  so. 

But  in  prayer,  as  always,  He  sees  farther  still,  for  '  an 
angel  from  heaven '  strengthens  Him. 1  He  had  thought 
of  His  death  already  as  a  supreme  appeal  to  men  ;  from 
the  side  of  God,  for  He  was  God  ;  as  an  act  of  representative 
atonement  from  the  side  of  man,  for  He  was  man.  His 
death,  He  had  seen,  would  be  a  pledge  to  His  Father  that 
His  other  children  would  not  for  ever  be  estranged  from 
Him,  for  was  He  not  one  with  them  ?  And  if  He  could 
die  with  them  and  for  them,  could  they  not  live  with  Him 
and  for  Him  ?  But  since  then  He  had  become  ever  more 
aware  that  there  was  opening  under  His  eyes  a  gulf  which, 
it  might  be,  could  never  be  bridged.  Was  it  possible  that, 
even  if  He  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  He  would  draw 
not  all  men,  but  only  some  men,  to  Him  ?  That  He  would 
become  a  '  ransom  for  many,'  He  knew.  His  eleven 
faithful  men,  the  many  whom  He  had  saved  and  was 
saving,  were  evidence  of  that ;  but  what  of  the  others, 
the  Pharisees,  the  priests,  the  Iscariots  of  every  age  ? 
Did  they  really  know  what  they  were  doing?  He 
would  pray  for  them.  Surely  His  prayers,  always  heard, f 
would  avail !  If  they  knew  not  what  they  did,  there  was 
hope,  for  '  truth  is  great,  and  shall  prevail.'  In  this 
hope,  attained  in  prayer,  Jesus  rose  to  face  His  foes.  So 
overmastering  was  the  glory  of  the  victory  written  upon 
His  face  that  they  sank  before  Him.1  We  may  well 
believe  that  this  peace,  so  hardly  won,  was  with  Him 
through  the  trials  before  Caiaphas  and  Pilate ;  He  is 

1  Luke  xxii.  43.         •  John  xl.  42.         •  John  xviii.  6. 
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waiting  for  the  great  moment  of  redemptive  prayer. 
Once  upon  the  cross,  when  they  have  done  their  worst, 
He  utters  His  commentary  upon  the  whole  history  of 
human  sin  and  sorrow :  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  »  We  must  rest  in  this  prayer 
and  hope  of  Jesus,  for  the  Lord's  hopes  must  come  true, 
we  know  not  how.  That  He  may  offer  His  whole  Being 
in  the  great  prayer,  He  has  already  refused  the  drug,1 
as  before  He  had  handed  to  His  disciples  the  cup  of  good- 
fellowship  and  peace,1  which  He  would  not  just  then  taste 
Himself. 

But  all  is  not  finished  yet,  for  Jesus  never 
forgets  the  one,  though  His  heart  be  strained  to  breaking 
with  the  sorrow  of  a  world.  He  has  provided  for  His 
mother,4  prayed  for  friends*  and  foes'  alike.  Is  not  His 
work  done?  Has  not  He  conquered  without  despair? 
No  ;  there  is  yet  one  man  whom  He  can  carry  from  the 
gates  of  death  to  Paradise,  and  He  will  not  give  way  to 
His  longing  for  rest,  after  His  heart-shaking  struggle, 
until  He  has  rescued  him.  So  He  waits,  gathering  up, 
we  may  be  sure,  all  His  powers  of  mind  and  heart  to  this 
last  mighty  work.  Whether  Dismas — for  that  was  the 
dying  robber's  traditional  name — had  heard  of  Jesus 
before,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  may  well  believe  that 
he  had.  Perhaps  the  jailer  who  led  him  out  of  his  cell 
had  entertained  him  that  morning  with  an  account  of 
the  arrest  and  the  uncanny  power  of  this  Man  who  had 
thrown  them  all  to  the  ground  with  a  look.  Perhaps  he 
had  heard  Pilate's  tribute  in  the  court,  or  noticed  the 
title  upon  the  cross,  '  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews.  It 
may  be  that  old  words  of  Scripture  had  come  back  to  his 
mind  :  '  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  ...  He 
was  numbered  with  outlaws.'  Was  He  really  a  King  ? 
At  any  rate,  by  all  accounts,  He  was  a  more  unfortunate 
man  than  himself.  If,  as  he  heard,  He  had  given 
Himself  up  without  a  blow,  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  this  strange  behaviour.  It  was  not  weakness,  for  had 
He  not  shown  what  He  could  do  ?  He  must  try  to  think 
this  out  if  he  could,  though  the  drug  which  he  had  taken, 
but  Jesus  refused,  was  creeping  over  his  brain.  We  can 

1  Luke  xxiii.  34.       •  Mark  xiv.  25,  &c.      '  Luke  xxii.  32. 
1  Mark  xv.  23.          *  John  xix.  26.  '  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
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reconstruct  the  biography  of  this  man  without  difficulty. 
Possibly  he  had  listened  as  a  boy  to  some  patriotic  orator 
in  his  native  town  in  Galilee,  his  young  blood  had  been 
stirred,  and  he  had  joined  a  band  of  revolutionists,  only 
to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  legions — an  unequal 
struggle  which  could  only  end  in  one  way.  The  band 
was  dispersed,  and  the  survivors,  with  no  shelter  from 
the  Government  on  sea  or  land,  took  in  desperation  to 
the  roads,  and  had  been  living  by  their  wits.  He  had 
sunk  very  low,  led  on  by  his  older  companion  ;  and  now 
they  had  been  caught  red-handed,  and  were  together 
condemned  to  the  cross.  How  he  despised  these  people 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  life,  and  who  would  not  even 
let  him  die  quietly  !  Anyhow,  a  man  ought  to  tell  the 
truth  before  he  dies,  and  he  would  stop  that  blackguardly 
companion  of  his.  He  was  always  like  that ;  he  might 
at  least  have  the  decency  to  hold  his  tongue  now  ('  Dost 
thou  not  even  fear  God?  ').  So  he  speaks,  atoning  for 
the  whole  sordid  history  of  his  short  life  by  one  most 
brave  confession.  Perhaps,  if  Jesus  is  indeed  a  King, 
He  will  remember  the  man  who  spoke  up  for  Him  when 
He  was  dying.  With  one  short  sentence  the  Lord  lifts 
this  lost  sheep  out  of  his  despair  to  Paradise.  The  cries 
of  the  crowd  are  forgotten,  and  he  drops  into  blissful 
unconsciousness.  When  they  come  to  give  the  robbers 
the  happy  dispatch,  he  does  not  feel  the  blow. 

But,  though  He  saved  others,  the  Saviour  could  not  save 
Himself.  Once  the  tension  is  relaxed,  there  comes  a 
terrible  reaction.  The  effort,  following  so  closely  upon 
the  redemptive  agony,  was  too  much  even  for  Him.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done  now,  for  He  is  left  alone  with 
the  appalling  present  fact.  He  cannot  help  either  Peter 
or  Judas,  or  comfort  His  mother  now.  Things  must 
take  their  course  until  this  hour  is  over.  To  be  unable 
to  relieve  the  sorrow  of  those  who  loved  Him — for  how 
well  He  knew  how  much  they  could  suffer  in  how  short 
a  time  ! — to  see  men  before  Him  who  were  shouting  them- 
selves to  despair !  He  could  not  rest  in  the  thought  of  a 
world  redeemed,  coming  back  to  sanity  in  the  far  future. 
What  of  these  men  now  ?  How  could  they  be  saved  from 
the  hell  which  He  alone  of  living  men  had  seen  ?  Suddenly 
the  fears  which  He  had  conquered  in  the  garden  swoop 
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down  upon  Him  again,  and  He  cries  out  like  a  lost  child. 
It  is  only  for  a  moment,  for  He  rallies  once  again,  and 
passes  peacefully  away.  He  '  bows  His  head  '  upon  the 
cross  as  He  could  never  do  before.1  At  last  He  will  let 
them  quench  His  thirst,  for  '  It  is  finished.'  The  '  Father  ' 
has  come  back,  and  the  sun  shines ;  but  Jesus  meets  the 
dawning  of  hope,  never  to  be  eclipsed  again,  with  a  broken 
heart,  for  after  His  passing  '  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a 
spear  pierced  His  side,  and  forthwith  there  came  out 
blood  and  water.'2 ;  His  heart  had  burst,  and  discharged 
'  its  sanguineous  contents  in  the  form  of  red  clots  of  blood 
and  watery  serum'  (Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson).1  We 
must  hide  from  our  fears — for  the  world  and  for  ourselves 
little  indeed  compared  with  His,  but  terrible  enough  to 
us — in  His  riven  side.  He  knew  and  saw  the  worst, 
and  yet  could  hope,  passing  through  deeper  waters  of 
despair  than  we  can  ever  fathom  to  peace.  We  must 
take  shelter  in  His  hope,  and  rest  in  His  availing  prayer. 
He  had  once  said,  '  Whoever  shall  give  one  of  these  little 
ones  a  cooling  cup,  only  because  he  is  a  disciple,  shall  not 
lose  his  reward.'4  I  think  of  one  of  the  golden  deeds 
of  an  older  world.  '  And  David  longed,  and  said,  Oh 
that  one  could  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem,  which  is  beside  the  gate!'8  The  three 
mighty  men  overheard  his  muttered  words,  and  brought 
him  the  water  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  breaking  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Philistines  twice  to  gratify  their  lord's 
momentary  fancy.  What  they  did  for  their  captain  we, 
said  Jesus,  must  be  ready  to  do  for  any  one  of  these  little 
ones,  His  brethren,  for  He  has  broken  through  to  make  the 
power  to  hope  in  such  a  world  as  this  available  for  us. 
There  would  have  been  no  water  in  the  well  beside  the 
gate  of  Bethlehem,  no  satisfying  music  in  the  angel's  song 
of  '  Peace  on  earth '  for  a  world  heart-sick  of  war  and 
grown  hard  and  bitter,  if  Jesus  had  not  broken  through 
to  bring  us  His  cooling  cup  of  hope  ;  and  as  we  look  into 
the  sacramental  cup  of  peace  and  joy  in  His  finished  work, 
we  see  that  it  is  stained  with  His  blood  who  brought  it 

1  Luke  ix.  58  ;  John  xix.  30.  *  John  xix.  34. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  a  medical  friend  of  mine  has  suggested  to  me 
that  the  '  blood  and  water '  showed  that  Jesus  had  been  suffering  for 
some  time  from  '  pleurisy  with  effusion,'  contracted  through  exposure 

4  Matt.  x.  42.  *  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14  ft". 
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to  us.  The  water  of  our  dreams  has  become  wine  indeed, 
and  we  must  take  it  kneeling  in  childlike  wonder.  For 
'  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  His  side,  and 
forthwith  there  came  out  blood  and  water '  l ;  the  blood 
that  heals  the  soul  comes  first,  the  water  refreshing  the 
spirit  afterwards,  and  both  are  mingled  in  the  sacred  cup 
which,  on  the  night  of  His  agony,  He  refused  Himself,1 
but  gave  to  His  friends  as  their  inalienable  sacrament  of 
hope.  '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  cleanses  us  from 
all  sin ' ;  for,  before  the  wonder  of  His  inrushing  love  and 
the  rising  to  meet  it  of  our  love  in  answer,  barriers  that 
otherwise  would  part  us  from  Him  are  burst  asunder  in 
a  moment,  and  '  we  love  because  He  first  loved  us.'  Of 
these  mysteries  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  or  write,  and  when 
we  have  said  all  that  it  is  given  us  to  say,  '  the  rest  is 
silence.'  It  is  better  so. 

For  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 
How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed. 

We  only  know  that  He  came  back  to  us,  and  that  He, 
this  Jesus,  is  ours  for  evermore. 


1  Joiiu  xix.  34.  •  Mark  xxv.  ^5;  xv.  23. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK  :  GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

REFERENCES  to  John  Mark  in  the  New  Testament  are 
to  be  found  in  Acts  xii.  12-25  '•  »"•  5-z3  '>  xv-  37~39  >* 
Col.  iv.  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  n  ;  Philem.  24 ;  I  Pet.  v.  13. 
His  mother,  Mary,  was  a  lady  of  some  position  in  Jerusalem. 
She  had  slaves,  one  of  whom,  Rhoda  by  name,  answers 
the  door  to  Peter. l  Mark  himself  appears  as  '  attendant ' 
upon  Barnabas  and  Saul  *  on  their  visit  to  Cyprus.  Dr. 
Chase  (Hastings'  B.D.,  art.  '  Mark ')  argues  that  the  word 
'  attendant/  as  used  here,  means  '  synagogue-attendant ' 
(cf.  Luke  iv.  20),  not  '  assistant-preacher/  He  is  '  cousin  ' 
to  Barnabas,  so  presumably  of  priestly  descent,  and 
connected  with,  Cyprus.  Perhaps,  owing  to  his  connexion 
with  Peter  (see  below)  and  Barnabas,  he  would  seem  to 
have  become  restive  under  the  growing  ascendancy  of 
Paul.  In  Acts  xiii.  we  have  '  Barnabas  and  Saul '  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  '  Paul  and  Barnabas  '  at 
the  end.  When  '  those  about  Paul ' — notice  the  sub- 
mergence of  Barnabas — leave  Cyprus  for  Pamphylia, 
Mark  returns  to  Jerusalem.'  His  behaviour  on  this 
occasion  leads  to  a  sharp  contention  between  his  two 
superiors  at  the  beginning  of  Paul's  second  missionary 
journey,  and  results  in  the  breaking  up  of  their  colleague- 
ship,4  Mark  going  back  with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus.  Later 
on,  however,  we  find  him  reconciled  to  Paul,  and  making 
himself  exceedingly  useful  in  personal  services  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  He  figures  as  Peter's  '  son  in 
he  gospel '  in  I  Pet.  v.  13. 
To  these  New  Testament  allusions  should  be  added  a 

Acts  xii.  13.       •  Acts  xiii.  3.       *  Acts  xiii.  13.       '  Acts  xv.  39. 
•I 
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quotation  from  Papias,  reported  by  Eusebius,  as  follows : 
'  And  this  the  presbyter  used  to  say :  "  Mark,  having 
been  Peter's  interpreter,  wrote  down  all  that  he  remem- 
bered of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Lord,  accurately, 
yet  not  in  order."  For  he  had  neither  heard  the  Lord, 
nor  ever  been  His  disciple,  but  later,  as  I  said,  had  attended 
Peter,  who  composed  his  teachings  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  moment,  but  did  not  profess  to  make  a  regular  collec- 
tion of  the  Lord's  sayings.  And  so  Mark  made  no  mistakes, 
writing  down  the  particulars  just  as  he  remembered  them  ; 
only  of  one  thing  he  made  sure,  not  to  leave  on  one  side 
or  report  falsely  any  of  these  reminiscences.'  The 
'  presbyter '  to  whom  Papias  owed  his  information  was 
apparently  '  John  the  Presbyter,'  who  was  prominent 
in  the  Church  of  Asia  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and 
was  thought  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Himself. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  quotation  from  '  John  the 
Presbyter '  only  goes  as  far  as  the  words  '  in  order,'  the 
rest  almost  certainly  coming  from  Papias  himself. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (190-203),  commenting  upon 
i  Pet.  v.  13,  says :  '  Mark,  a  follower  of  Peter,  when 
Peter  was  preaching  the  gospel  publicly  in  Rome  before 
certain  members  of  the  trading  classes,  and  was  bringing 
forward  many  testimonies  of '  (or  ?  '  to  ')  '  Christ,  was 
asked  by  these  hearers  to  compose  a  permanent  memorial 
of  Peter's  discourses,  and  so  came  to  write,  from  his 
memory  of  them,  the  Gospel  which  is  called  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark.'  In  another  place  (as  reported  by 
Eusebius)  he  says  that  Mark  composed  his  Gospel  with 
the  sanction  of  Peter,  but  without  his  supervision. 

These  traditions  should  be  received  with  a  certain 
reserve,  but  there  are  features  in  the  Gospel  that  suggest 
association  with  Peter.  After  a  somewhat  hurried  and 
colourless  introduction,  the  narrative  suddenly  lights  up 
with  his  entrance.  Moreover,  the  words  '  passing  along 
the  sea  of  Galilee ' l  take,  so  to  say,  the  point  of  view  of 
the  men  in  the  boat,  while  '  Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon  ' 
may  well  stand  for  '  Andrew  my  brother,'  and  '  Simon 
and  those  with  him  '•  for  Peter's  '  we.'  So  i.  29  might 
be  rendered  in  Peter's  words,  '  We  came  straight  from 
the  synagogue  to  our  house,  and  James  and  John  were 

1  Mark  i.  16.  *  Mark  i.  36. 
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with  us.'  If  the  bulk  of  the  story  comes  from  Peter,  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  such  sayings  as 
'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
Church,'  »  and  such  stories  as  that  of  Peter's  walking  on 
the  water,  should  be  omitted.  Both  these  sections  are 
peculiar  to  Matthew.  We  can  only  say  that  if  Peter  is, 
the  narrator  he  must  have  been  in-  those  days  exceedingly 
modest.  This  Gospel  is  obviously  a  preacher's  manual, 
covering,  as  it  does,  the  range  of  apostolic  preaching  as 
reported  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts — from  '  the 
baptism  of  John  '  to  the  Resurrection  (cf.  Acts  i.  22) — 
and  the  word  '  gospel '  occurs  frequently.  Mark  has  this 
word  eight  times,  Matthew  four  times  (only  once  without 
the  addition  of  the  words  '  of  the  Kingdom  '),  Luke  never  ! 
Compare  especially  Mark  i.  i,  15,  both  peculiar  to  this 
Gospel  in  this  particular.  Sometimes  to  the  homiletic 
mind  a  sermon  outline  is  discernible  in  the  very  arrange- 
ment of  the  narrative.  In  a  few  places  the  style  of  the 
writer  is  as  curt  as  that  of  a  note-book  (e.g.  i.  i) ;  in  many 
others  its  very  homeliness  and  informality  reveal  Mark 
or  Peter  as  a  first-rate  story-teller.  The  dramatic  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  evangelist  also 
suggests  to  us  that  the  ground  has  been  covered  again 
and  again  for  the  purposes  of  popular  preaching. 

For  if  we  know  little  of  Mark  from  history  and  tradition, 
we  can  arrive  at  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  from  his  book.  Every  now  and  again  we  have 
incisive  comments  upon  sayings  or  doings  of  Jesus,  nearly 
all  peculiar  to  Mark,  and  all  showing  a  real  faculty  for 
getting  to  the  main  point  in  the  fewest  and  simplest 
possible  words.  One  of  these  comments  deserves  to  be 
called  a  stroke  of  genius.  In  iii.  14  we  read  :  '  And  He 
appointed  twelve '  (not  apostles)  '  that  they  might  be 
with  Him ' ;  compare  v.  18,  ix.  8,  '  with  themselves,' 
Mark  only.  Jesus  came  back  from  converse  with  Moses 
and  Elijah  to  the  prattle  of  Peter,  James,  and  John;  from 
the  company  of  the  great  to  the  daily  discipline  of  intimacy 
with  men  who  would  never  understand  Him  till  He  was 
with  them  no  longer  in  the  flesh.  The  fact  that  they  had 
been  with  Jesus  accounts  for  the  history  of  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles.  We  shall  see  later  how  Matthew 

1  Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  ct.  xiv.  28-31. 
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evokes  a  subtler  harmony  from  the  same  very  simple 
words.  The  Fourth  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  Lord  Himself 
touched  this  note  at  the  climax  of  His  prayer  for  His 
disciples,  '  Father,  inasmuch  as  Thou  hast  given  (them) 
to  Me,  I  will  that  where  I  am  they  also  may  be  with 
Me.'1  Some  scholars  think  that  Mark  was  Luke's  chief 
authority  in  Acts,  chapters  i.-xii.  If  so,  we  can 
recognize  a  genuine  Marcan  touch  in  Acts  iv.  13  :  '  They 
took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus/ 
Most  of  these  comments  will  come  under  review  presently, 
when  we  try  to  classify  the  passages  and  phrases  peculiar 
to  this  Gospel.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  they 
only  came  to  be  added  in  the  third  edition  of  the  book. 
The  fact  that  in  most  cases  neither  Matthew  nor  Luke 
repeats  them  perhaps  looks  in  this  direction,  a  widely  held 
theory  (see  Professor  W.  W.  Holdsworth's  Gospel  Origins, 
passim),  being  to  the  effect  that  the  First  and  Third  evan- 
gelists saw  and  used  a  copy  of  an  edition  or  draft  of  Mark's 
Gospel  earlier  than  ours.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole  was  responsible 
also  for  the  comments,  in  whatever  edition  they  were  first 
inserted. 

The  style  of  the  evangelist  reproduces  the  easy  colloquial 
manner  of  the  popular  preacher.  In  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower,  as  reported  here,  the  convenient  word  '  and  '  occurs 
fourteen  times,  while  Matthew  has  only  six,  Luke  nine 
'  ands.'  So  in  Mark  xi.  29  :  'I  will  ask  you  one  word,  and 
you  answer  Me,  and  I  will  tell  you.'  In  iii.  14  ff.,  Dr. 
Abbott  tells  us,  '  there  appears  to  be  a  confusion  of  two 
documents,  one  dealing  with  the  appointment  of  the  twelve, 
the  other  with  the  naming  of  some  of  them — the  two 
documents  being  combined  by  parenthesis.'  The  result 
is  certainly  not  a  model  of  lucidity.  The  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  '  straightway  '  in  some  parts  of  the  story 
has  often  been  pointed  out.  In  the  first  chapter  everything 
after  verse  14  happens  at  breathless  speed.  If  the  writer's 
purpose  is  to  give  us  a  specimen  day  in  the  Galilean  ministry 
of  Jesus,  the  recurrence  of  this  hard-worked  word  ceases 
to  be  merely  monotonous,  for  it  helps  us  to  appreciate 
the  strain  and  stress  of  the  Master's  working  day ;  what 
is  lost  in  smoothness  is  more  than  made  up  in  pictoria 
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effect.  In  many  cases  we  feel  that  by  this  very  defiance 
of  the  conventional  grammar  and  style  of  reported  speech 
Mark  succeeds  in  giving  us  the  actual  idiom  of  Jesus. 
The  first  charge  to  newly  ordained  missionaries  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example  of  this  happy  disorder :  *  '  And  He 
summons  the  twelve,  and  began  to  send  them  out  two  by 
two,  and  was  giving  them  authority  over  unclean  spirits, 
and  forbade  them  to  take  anything  for  the  road  except 
one  staff  ;  not  a  loaf,  not  a  wallet '  (the  religious  beggar's 
wallet,  or  collecting-bag),  '  no  brass  in  their  purse ;  but 
(let  them  be)  shod  with  sandals,  and  you  are  not  to  put  on 
two  under-garments.'  Moreover,  our  evangelist  every- 
where gives  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  the  movement 
or  gesture  which  reveals  character  at  a  crisis. 
The  blind  beggar  in  x.  50  '  throws  away  his  upper  i 
garment/  leaps  up  and  comes  to  Jesus.  As  a  matter  of  ' 
fact,  he  probably  put  his  upper  garment  on,  as  the  oldest 
extant  Syriac  version — commonly  known  as  the  '  Lewis ' 
Syriac — tells  us.  '  I  have  watched,'  says  Mrs.  Lewis, 
'  too  closely  the  habits  of  Orientals  not  to  know  that  they 
will  more  readily  put  on  some  outer  garment — which  they 
take  off  when  they  settle  down  to  bask  in  the  sun  by  the 
roadside — than  divest  themselves  of  anything  when  they 
are  called  into  the  presence  of  a  superior.'  The  rich 
young  ruler  is  said  to  have  had  a  thunder-cloud  upon  his 
face  when  he  left  Jesus,  while  Peter  *  '  set  to  and  began 
to  weep '  when  he  had  denied  his  Master.  The  Revised 
Version  renders,  '  When  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept ' ; 
but  the  papyri  give  us  the  sense  '  he  set  to.'  Peter  cries, 
as  he  does  everything  else,  energetically.  It  is  Mark 
also  who  tells  us  that  Peter  spoke  '  with  great  vehemence  ' 
— or,  perhaps,  '  with  emphasis  over  and  over  again ' — 
when  he  said,  '  If  I  must  die  with  Thee,  I  will  not  deny 
Thee.'  • 

But  the  vividness  and  love  of  telling  detail  characteristic 
of  this  Gospel  can  best  be  brought  out  by  a  cursory  treat- 
ment of  the  more  interesting  words,  phrases,  and  sections 
only  found  here. 

i.  13  :  '  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts  ' — gives  us  the  setting  of  the 
Temptation  scene. 

1  Mark  vi.  7  ff-  *  Mark  xiv.  72  '  Mark  xiv.  31. 
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i.  20 :  '  With  the  hired  servants ' — at  once  provides  us  with 
information  as  to  the  social  status  of  Zebedee's  family,  and  saves 
his  sons'  conduct  from  any  appearance  of  callousness. 

i.  26 :  The  demon  '  tore  '  its  victim.  Mark  is  always  explicit 
upon  the  subject  of  demon-possession,  and  makes  the  driving  out 
of  these  '  unclean  spirits  '  the  outstanding  feature — as  it  was  to  the 
Galileans — of  the  earlier  ministry  of  Jesus. 

i.  33  ;  '  And  the  whole  city  was  gathered  at  the  door.'  This 
makes  us  think  at  once  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  disciples  when 
they  got  up  in  the  morning — Jesus  gone,  and  a  clamorous  crowd 
to  be  appeased  somehow. 

i.  36  :  '  And  Simon  and  those  with  him  (Peter's  "  we  ")  tracked 
Him  down.'  They  knew  His  favourite  retreat,  and  felt  sure  of 
finding  Him,  and  bringing  Him  back.  They  did  find  Him,  but  did 
not  bring  Him  back  ! 

i.  43  :  '  And  speaking  in  stern  tones  (?),  straightway  He  cast  him 
out ' — on  this  verse  see  below  chap.  iii. 

i.  45  :  The  leper's  disobedience  and  its  result.  Matthew  omits 
altogether  (see  below),  while  Luke  l  simply  states  that  the  story 
went  round,  without  saying  how  it  leaked  out. 

ii.  2  :  '  So  that  there  was  no  room  even  near  the  door ' — a  very 
vivid  touch. 

ii.  3  :  The  '  paralytic  '  is  '  borne  by  four  .  .  .  they  unroofed  the 
roof  where  He  was,  and  digging  away,  they  let  down  the  bed.' .  .  . 
Luke  *  has  '  going  up  on  to  the  roof  they  let  him  down  through  the 
tiles  with  the  stretcher  into  the  midst  in  front  of  Jesus.'  Luke  is 
evidently  thinking  of  a  Roman  villa  ;  Mark — more  correctly — of  the 
old-fashioned  workman's  cottage.  In  the  Roman  house  there  was 
a  hole  called  the  '  impluvium  '  in  the  centre  of  the  tiled  roof,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  Peter's  house  would  be  more  than  a  cottage 
built  of  mud.  Dr.  Abbott  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
there  was  a  trap-door  in  the  roof  of  some  old  Galilean  cottages. 
A  little  chamber  was  often  built  in  with  the  roof,  and  was  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  house  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  could  be  let 
down  through  the  trap-door  in  the  roof,  while  access  to  roof  and 
roof-chamber  could  also  be  obtained  by  a  mud  or  stone  staircase 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  so  that  the  lodger,  such  as  Jesus  sometimes 
was,  could  let  himself  in  and  out  without  disturbing  the  family — 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  modern  latchkey/  This  explains 
how  it  came  about  that  Jesus  was  able  to  slip  away  unnoticed  before 
the  household  was  stirring  (i.  35)  ;  if  the  trap-door  had  not  been 
1  Luke  v.  15.  *  Luke  v.  19. 
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used  for  some  time,  it  would  have  to  be  raised  from  outside  by  means 
of  a  crowbar  or  some  such  instrument.  This  explains  Mark's 
curious  phraseology,  and  avoids  the  very  practical  difficulty  that 
if  part  of  the  roof  were  really  taken  otf  there  would  have  been  a 
heavy  shower  of  mud  and  plaster  on  the  heads  of  the  people  below  I 
F  >r  the  '  prophet's  chamber '  see  2  Kings  iv.  10,  and  for  the  trap- 
do  »r  in  the  sky,  through  which,  it  was  thought,  the  rain  came  down, 
Gen.  vii.  n,  viii.  2  ;  2  Kings  vii.  19  ;  Mai.  iii.  10. 

ii.  1 8  :  '  And  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Pharisees  were  fasting.' 
It  was  one  of  the  Jewish  fast-days. 

ii.  23  :  '  And  the  disciples  began  to  make  a  way,  plucking  the 
ears  of  corn.'  Matthew  and  Luke  avoid  this  suggestion,  which 
would  perhaps  imply  a  real  trespass — making  a  path  through 
standing  corn. 

iii.  17  :  '  And  He  surnamed  them  Boanerges,  that  is  "  Sons  of 
Thunder  "  or  "  Heavenly  Twins."  '  Dr.  R.  Harris  has  accumulated 
a  vast  quantity  of  evidence  from  almost  all  times  and  conditions 
to  show  that  twins  are  called  '  Sons  of  Thunder.'  One  MSS. 
has,  '  He  called  them  in  common '  (or  '  familiarly ')  '  Sons  of 
Thunder ' — all  the  twelve  I  I  suppose  because  they  '  hunted  in 
couples.'  t 

iii.  20  :  '  So  that  they  could  not  even  have  a  meal.'  This  brings 
out  the  hurry  and  stress  of  the  Galilean  life  of  Jesus. 

iv.  26-29 :  The  only  complete  parable — with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  xh'i.  34 — peculiar  to  this  Gospel.  It  will  be  con- 
sidered later. 

iv.  38  :  '  On  the  cushion.'  The  word  translated  '  cushion '  is 
somewhat  puzzling ;  it  means  '  a  thing  on  which  to  lay  the  head.' 
Theophylact  says  that  it  was  '  all  of  wood,'  but  there  is  no 
known  parallel  to  the  use  of  this  word  as  meaning  a  wooden  head- 
rest in  a  boat.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  mean  a  wooden 
cabin  or  shelter.  Probably  the  language  of  the  storm  scene  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah  was  in  the  mind  of  the  evangelist.  '  Jonah 
had  gone  down  into  the  innermost  parts  '  (R.V.,  literally  '  covered 
parts  ')  '  of  the  ship  to  sleep.'  *  There  are  other  signs  that  the 
contrast  between  Jonah  and  Jesus  is  working  in  the  narrator's  mind 
here.  Both  slept  in  the  storm ;  but  Jonah  brought  bad  luck  to  the 
boat,  and  the  storm  only  ceased  when  he  was  waked  and  thrown 
out,  whereas  '  with  Christ  in  the  vessel  I  smile  at  the  storm  ' ;  the 
danger  is  past  when  Jesus  wakes  and  takes  command.  Matt,  viii 
20 ;  '  The  Son  of  Man  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head/  and  John 
1  Jonah  i.  5. 
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xhc.  30,  '  He  laid  His  head  (down)  ' — at  last — '  and  gave  up 
His  spirit,'  should  also  be  compared. 

iv-  38,  39  :  The  rather  petulant  tone  of  the  disciples'  cry  ('  Carest 
Thou  not  ?  '),  and  the  Lord's  homely  manner  of  address  to  the 
waves — as  we  should  say,  not  to  winds  and  waves,  but  to  tiresome 
children,  '  Hold  your  tongues ' — are  both  omitted  by  Matthew 
and  Luke.  The  second  of  these  points  is  specially  illuminating, 
as  tending  to  show  that  Jesus  talked  to  the  forces  of  Nature — as 
indeed  He  did  to  the  demons — in  a  half-scolding  way  (see  below, 
p.  49).  The  same  tone  of  easy  and  unembarrassed  authority  is 
noticeable  in  Mark  xi.  23  and  parallels ;  but  there  it  is  said  to  be 
possible  for  us  1 

In  v.  13  the  number  of  the  swine  is  said  to  have  been  '  about 
two  thousand,'  and  in  verse  16  the  apparently  trivial  addition 
'  and  about  the  swine  '  touches  what  was  really  the  sore  point  with 
these  Gera^enes.  They  would  not  have  minded  Jesus  curing 
mad  people,  but  '  what  about  our  pigs  '  ?  Jesus  stands  here  for 
the  rights  of  man's  soul  against  a  vested  interest. 

v.  26  is  very  hard  upon  doctors.  We  shall  see  that  Luke, 
a  doctor  himself,  softens  these  rough  expressions  down. 

v.  41  :  '  Talitha  .cum  ' — '  Get  up,  darling.'  The  beautiful 
Aramaic  words  give  ^n  endearing  touch  to  the  story,  and  bring 
us  very  near  to  the  heart  of  Jesus. 

v.  42  :  '  And  frpf^n  to  walk  about ' — at  once,  as  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  years  old  would,  wlien  she  began  to  feel  better !  The 
whole  story  is  a  masterpiece  of  realistic  narrative,  and  illustrates 
almost  all  Mark's  special  excellences.  Other  points  will  be  noted 
later. 

vi.  4  :  '  And  amongst  His  relatives.'  Omitted  by  both  Matthew 
and  Luke,  perhaps  out  of  regard  for  the  family  of  Jesus  ;  compare 
iii.  21,  also  omitted  by  the  later  Synoptists,  and  iii.  31,  '  calling 
Him,'  softened  by  Matthew  to  '  seeking  to  talk  with  Him,'  by 
Luke  to  '  wishing  to  see  Thee.' 

vi.  5  :  '  Ano^He  C9uld  not  dor'  altered  by  Matthew  (jriii.  58) 
to  '  He  did  not  do.'  Like  many  modern  Christians,  Matthew  did 
not  like  the  suggestion  that  there  was  anything  that  Jesus  could 
not  do  (see  below,  p.  99). 

vi.  6 :  For  the  same  reason  both  Matthew  and  Luke  leav<-  out 
'the  surprise  of  Jesus,  expressed  by  Mark  in  the  words,  '  And  H« 
'  was  amazed  at  their  unbelief.' 

vi.  7 :  '  He  began  to  send  them  out/  They  werenot  sent  out 
all  at  oncej^a  period  of  apostolic  tours  was  begun. 
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vi.  13 :  The  disciples  '  anointed  with  oil  those  who  were  ill.' 
Jesus  is  never  said  to  have  done  this,  but  compare  Jas.  v.  14, 
Luke  x.  34. 

vT.  31  :  '  They  had  not  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat.'  Jesus  did 
not  care  much  about  rest  or  regular  meals  for  Himself,  but  went 
into  retreat  out  of  consideration  for  His  disciples.  Matthew  and 
Luke  both  imply  that  He  retired  because  He  had  heard  of  the  fate 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  knew  that  Herod  was  cognizant  of  His 
whereabouts.  Both  motives  may  well  have  had  a  place  in  the 
motives  of  the  Master,  but  Mark  gives  us  the  simplest  and  most 
human  explanation. 

vi.  39  :  '  He  bade  them  all  lie  down  by  parties  '  (better,  perhaps, 
'  as  for  a  party,'  with  Codex  Bezae)  '  on  the  green  grass,  and  they 
lay  down  in  rows '  (literally,  '  garden-beds ') .  Assemblies  of 
Rabbis  were  often  held  in  vineyards,  where  men  could  sit  in  rows 
or  tiers.  '  On  the  green  grass '  gives  us  thejtime  of  year,  early 
spring. 

vi.  46  :  '  Having  dismissed  them  '  (or,  better,  '  bidden  a  regretful 
farewell  to  them  ').  The  same  word  is  used  in  Luke  xiv.  33.  ^Who- 
ever  does  not  bid  good-bye  to  all_his_possessions.'  This  implies 
a  definite  relinquishment  of  theTord's  public  ministry  in  Galilee. 

vi.  48  :  '  And  He  would  have  passed  by  them.'     It  was  character-  | 
|  istic  of  Jesus  that  He  waited  for  an  invitation  before  joining  them  ; 
I  compare  Luke  xxiv.  28,  'He  made  as  though  He  would  have  gone 
farther.' 

vi.  51,  52  :  The  fear  and  bewilderment  of  the  disciples_axe  graphi- 
^  cally  described.  Matthew  especially  gives  us  quite  a  different 
'  picture.1 

vii.  19  :    '  (This  He  said),  pronouncing  all  kinds  of  food  clean.' 
A  very  remarkable  comment  of  the  evangelist  or  some  later  editor. 
But  it  may  just  as  well  have  come  from  Peter  as  the  result  of  the  I 
Joppa  vision.* 

vii.  24  :   '  And  He  cowWjio_i_fiSCape  notice.'     Another  thing  that // 
Jesus  cannot  do  :    Matthew  again  cancels.* 

vii.   29  :  '  On  account  of  this  word,  Go  '  (see  below,  pp.  46,  103). 

vii.  30  :  '  Lyingon  the^  cojuch.'  Matthew  *  does  not  mention 
the  prostration_of  the jchUd  after, thejdeparture jof  the  '  demon.' 

vii.  31-36 :  A  story  peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  with  several 
characteristic  features,  notably  the  sigh  of  Jesus,  on  which  more 
hereafter  (pp.  42,  106). 

viii.  3  :    '  And  ortm£j2f-them_£2JBf  from  Q  Hff"g  way_off  •    These 

1  Matt.  xiv.  33.      » Acts  x.  15.      «  Matt.  xv.  aa.       «  Matt.  xv.  38. 
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words  express  the  practical  sympathy  ojf  Je_sus.  .vzittj  individual 
people  in  the  crowds  which  thronged  Him  ;  He  never  ^thought 
of  them. merely  as  crowds. 

viii.  12  :    '  With  an  inward  sigh.'     Compare  the  sigh  of  Jesus 
in  vii.  34,  also  mentioned  only  by  Mark,  and  see  below  (p.  42). 
viii.  14  :  '  They  had  taken  but  one  loaf.'     Peter  would  not  forget 
that  solitary  loaf ! 

viii.  15  :  '  And  the  leaven  of  Herod.'  In  Mark  iii.  6  also  the 
/  '  Herodians '  figure,  and  there  again  the  other  Synoptists  leave  them 
I  out.  We  shall  see  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Herodians 
I  existed  as  a  distinct  party  at  all. 

viii.  17  is  to  be  dealt  with  later  on  (p.  51). 

viii.  22  ff.  :  Another  Marcan  story  like  that  of  vii.  31  ff.,  but 
•  with  yet  more  vivid  detail  (see  p.  43). 

viii.  27  :   '  On  the  road.'     Luke  ix.  18  says  that  it  was  while  He 
'  was  alone  with  His  disciples  and  was  praying.     There  is  no  con- 
'  tradiction  here,  for  Jesus  may  often  have  been  alone  in  prayer, 
even  when  He  was  walking  with  His  disciples  along  the  road. 

viii.  31  :  '  And  He  was  talking  over  the  matter  freely.'  The 
/  word  '  began  '  (verse  31)  in  this  Gospel  often  marks  a  new  stage 
i  in  the  life  of  Jesus  (compare  vi.  7  above). 

viii.  34  :    '  The  crowd  with  His  disciples.'     Matthew  l  has  '  to 
His  disciples  ' ;    Luke  •  '  He  said  to  all.' 

viii.  35  :    '  And  the  gospel/    For  this  distinctiy^Marcan  word 
compare  j._i_5,  wher£_also  it  is  found  in  Mark  only. 

ix.  3  :   '  So  as  no  laundryman  on  earth  can  bleach  it.'     On  ix.  6 
see  below  (p.  55). 

ix.  8  :    '  With  themselves  '  (see  above). 

ix.  10  :    '  Discussing  what  rising  from  the  dead  means.'     They 

understood  '  rising  from  the  dead  '  at  the  last  day  » :    '  after  three 

days  ' — a  proverbial  phrase  meaning  '  very  quickly,'  or,  as  we  say, 

'  in  a  day  or  two  '  (compare  Hos.  vi.  2  ;  Mark  viii.  31  ;  John  ii.  19) 

— puzzled  them.     To  avoid  this  ambiguity,  Matthew  and  Luke 

/  keep    to^the^jnore  definite    and    dignified  phrase  '  on  the  third 

I  day.' 

ix.  15  ;  '  And  straightway  all  the  crowd  seeing  Him  were  amazed, 
and  running  up  were  saluting  Him.'  At  what  were  they  amazed  ? 
Perhaps  the  Transfiguration  glory  had  not  yet  quite  faded  from 
the  Master's  face.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  something  made 
them  fall  back  again,  for  in  verse  25 — again  Mark  only — the  crowd 
runs  up  a  second  time.  (Compare  Exod.  xxxiv.  30  and  2  Cor.  iii.  7). 
1  Matt.  zvi.  24.  *  Luke  ix.  23.  '  John  xi.  24. 
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Compare  also  x.  32,  where  the  disciples  are  '  amazed '  at  an  ex-  i 
pression  upon  the  face  of  their  Leader  which  they  had  not  seen  before. 

ix.  14 :  '  The  scribes  disputing  with  them.'  They  are  making 
capital  out  of  the  disciples'  failure. 

ix.  1 8  :   '  And  he  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  withers  up.'     Another  ^ 
example  of  realistic  description  of  the  symptoms  of  demon-possession.  ,* 

ix.  2o-25a  (to  '  I  charge  thee  ')  is  all  peculiar  to  Mark,  and  is 
to  come  under  closer  observation  later  (p.  103).  Notice  also  '  and 
go  no  more  unto  him,'  with  its  suggestion  of  the  danger  of  relapse. 

In  ix.  25  observe  the  Lord's  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of  an , 
excited  crowd.     He  makes  haste  to  cure  the  patient  and  get  away. 

ix.  30  :  '  He  did  not  want  any  one  to  know  (it)  ' ;  compare  vii.  24. 

*x-  33,  34  :    '  On  the  road,'  '  in  the  house,'  '  on  the  road.'     The  I 
importance  of  these  details  is  to  be  emphasized  later.  f 

ix.  35  :    'He  sat ' — the  attitude  of  the  Teacher. 

ix.  36  :  '  He  took  "  the  child  "  in  His  arms  ' ;  compare  x.  16, 
where  '  He  took  them  in  His  arms  '  is  also  Mark  only.  This  twice- 
repeated  word,  along  with  '  Talitha  cum,'  l  show  us  in  an  unfor- 
gettable way  our  Lord's  habitual  and  instinctive  '  manner '  with 
children.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  text  of  the  Gospels  for  the 
cool  assumption  that  this  model  child  was  a  little  boy  1 

ix.  37  ;  '  One  of  such  little  children.'  Luke  *  has  '  this  little 
child.' 

ix.  48-50  :  There  is  much  matter  peculiar  to  Mark  in  these 
verses. 

ix.  49  especially  is  a  standing  riddle  for  the  textual  critic.  There 
are  three  main  readings  found  in  three  groups  of  MSS.  The  first^ 
is,  '  Every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire ' ;  the  second,  '  Every 
sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt ' ;  the  third,  '  For  every  one  shall 
be  salted  with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.' 
The  third  may  be  cast  overboard  at  once,  for  it  is  obvious  that  an 
eminently  cautious  copyist  has  found  the  other  two  readings  in 
two  different  MSS.  before  him,  and,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  has 
put  them  both  in.  But  how  can  we  choose  between  the  other 
two  ?  The  old  Latin  version,  known  as  Codex  Bobbiensis,  perhaps 
gives  us  the  clue.  It  reads,  '  For  everything  material  shall  be 
destroyed.'  The  Greek  word  evidently  underlying  '  material '  is 
very  much  like  the  more  familiar  word '  sacrifice  '  (OY2IA,  BY2IA), 
and  '  shall  be  destroyed '  is  not  unlike  '  shall  b"e~~saTted? The 
'  fire '  has  slipped  down  from  the  line  above  (verse  48),  and  the 
'  salt '  jumped  up  from  the  line  below  (verse  50) ;  hence  the 
»Mark  v.  41.  »Luke  ix.  48. 
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confusion.  This  reading,  it  should  be  observed,  not  only  accounts 
for  all  the  others,  but  explains  the  whole  preceding  passage.  The 
reason  why  we  should  be  willing,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  hand,  foot, 
or  eye,  rather  than  the  soul,  is  that  '  everything  material  shall  be 
destroyed,'  while  the  soul  remains. 

x.  14 :  The  displeasure  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  is  passed 
over  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 

x.  21 :  'He  looked  searchingly  at  him,  and  loved  '  (or  ? '  caressed  ') 
'  him.'  This  passage  will  be  dealt  with  later  (p.  41). 

x.  22  :   '  With  a  lowering  face  at  the  word.' 

x.  23  :  '  Looking  round  ' — a  habit  characteristic  of  Jesus ; 
compare  iii.  5,  34;  v.  32;  xi.  n — all  Mark  only  (see  also  below, 
p.  40). 

x.  24 :  Notice  '  children/  with  its  reference  back  to  verse  15  ; 
also  that  this  verse,  according  to  the  best  MSS.,  which  all  omit 
'  for  them  that  trust  in  riches/  means  that  it  is  hard  for  anybody 
— not  simply  for  specially  rich  people — to  get  into  the  Kingdom. 

x.  28  :  '  Peter  began  to  say.'  He  was  interrupted  by  our  Lord's 
generous  acknowledgement  of  the  sacrifices  of  His  friends  before 
he  finished  what  he  had  to  say. 

x.  30 :  '  Houses  .  .  .  with  persecutions.'  This  very  detailed 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  reward  promised  to  faithful  service 
— '  houses,  brothers,  sisters,  mothers  '  (Codex  Bczae  reads  '  mother/ 
and  indeed  we  do  not  need  more  than  one),  '  children,  and  lands 
with  persecutions  .  .  .' — is  found  in  this  Gospel  only,  and  seems 
to  mean  that  we  are  to  be  repaid  in  kind  for  all  that  we  have,  for 
Christ's  sake,  to  part  with.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  too,  that 
'  persecutions '  are  included  among  the  rewards  of  service ;  this 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  spirit^qf^att._v._ji,  12 ;  Luke  vi.  23. 
The  rhythm  orthe^yerse  reminds  us_of  iii.  35. 

x.  32  :  The  most  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  Gospel.  Mark 
explains  why  Jesus  had  to  '  take '  the  twelve  '  again  ' — they  had 
begun  to  lag  behind  Him.  Matthew  1  and  Luke  *  both  have  some- 
thing like  this,  but  do  not  tell  us  why  the  followers  of  Jesus  had  to 
be  brought  into  line  once  more. 

x.  35  :  Matthew  •  softens  '  that  You  should  do  for  us  whatever 
we  ask '  into  the  more  respectful  '  asking  something  from  Him/ 
and  tells  us  that  it  was  '  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee '  who 
came  in  the  first  instance,  not  James  and  John  themselves ; 
while  Luke  omits  the  incident  altogether. 

x.  50  has  been  noted  above. 

lMatt.  xx.  17.         'Luke  xviii.  31.          Matt.  xx.  ao. 
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xi.  4  :  '  Outside  a  door  in  the  street.'  Notice  the  picturesque  t 
detail,  which  must  surely  have  come  from  Peter. 

xi.  10  :  '  Blessed  ...  of  our  father  David  '  probably  reproduces'^ 
the  cries  of  the  crowd.  They  wanted  thc_Kingdom  (Home  Rule)  \ 
even  more  than  the  Measiak-Hiaftself. 

xi.  ii  :  TTlifelikTtouch.     Jesus  is  taking  stock  of  the  position. 

In  xi.  13,  14,  20  Jesus  curses  the  fig-tree  in  the  morning,  and 
the  twelve  notice  that  it  is  withered  as  they  go  back  in  the  evening. 
In  Matthew  »  the  effect  of  the  curse  ensues  instantaneously. 

xi.  13  :    '  For  it  was  not  the  time  of  figs.'     This  phrase  betrays 
the  bewilderment  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  this  story.     I  have  I 
attempted  an  explanation  elsewhere  (Part  ii.,  chap.  i).     '  From  | 
afar  '  is  also  peculiar  to  Mark,  and  suggests  that  the  mind  of  the   I 
Master  was  dwelling  upon  the  distant  view  of  the  city. 

xi.  16 :  '  And  did  not  allow  that  any  one  should  carry  a  vessel 
through  the  Temple.'  Jesus  sided  with  those  who  urged  that  the 
Temple  should  not  be  used  as  a  public  thoroughfare.  Dr.  Abrahams 
(Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels,  p.  84)  cites  the  regulation  in  Cambridge 
against  carrying  trade  parcels  through  the  college  precincts.  The 
use  of  the  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  as  a  public  thoroughfare,  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  might  be  quoted  as  a  parallel  case. 

xi.  17 ;  '  For  all  nations.'  Mark  here  finishes  the  sentence 
taken  from  Isaiah,  *  and  so  in  three  words  gives  us  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  vehement  anger  of  Jesus.  The  -^JL't]fi-rnarlrf>'1'  ""fflg  hp1f>  *n] 
the  courtjoTthe  j^entiles  ;  the  guardians  of  the  Temple  were  flouting' 
the  very  reason  for  its  existence. 

xi.  32  :  '  They  feared  the  crowd.'  Matthew  *  has  '  We  fear  ' ; 
while  Luke  *  suggests  that  they  confessed  themselves  afraid  of 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  would  own  up,  even  in  a  private 
meeting,  to  fear  of  the  common  people. 

xii.  27  ff. :   There  is  much  matter  peculiar  to  this  Gospel  in  this^ 
passage.     The  commendation  of  a  scribe's  insight  in  verse  34  is 
noteworthy. 

xiii.  34  :  A  little  parable  not  found  in  the  same  form  in  the  other 
Gospels. 

xiv.  5  :  '  And  they  were  speaking  harshly  about  her.'  This 
phrase  is  referred  to  below  (p.  79). 

xiv.  7  :  '  And  when  you  choose,  you  can  do  them  good.'  Perhaps 
a  touch  of  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  people  who  are  very  generous 
when  there  do  not  happen  to  be  any  poor  folks  about. 

1  Matt.  xxi.  19.       *  Isa.  Ivi.  7.      •  Matt.  xxi.  26.       *  Luke  xx.  6. 
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xiv.  30 :  '  Twice.'  Peter  would  not  forget  this.  31  :  '  With 
great  vehemence.' 

xiv.  36 :  '  Abba.'  Jesus  prays  in  His  native  tongue.  '  All 
things  are  possible  to  Thee  '  ;  compare  ix.  23 — also  Mark  only. 

xiv.  37  :  '  Simon,  sleepest  thou  ?  Couldst  thou  not  watch  one 
hour  ?  '  Matthew  l  has  '  So,  then,  you  could  not  watch  one  hour 
with  Me  ?  ' ;  Luke  *  '  Why  are  you  asleep  ?  '  Both  Ma4thew  and 
Mark__savthat  Peter  was  addressed,  but  Matthew  avoids  the 
appearance  of  aTspecial  reproach  to  Peter. 

xiv.  40  :  '  They  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  ' ;  compare 
ix.  6,  and  see  below  (p.  55). 

xiv.  41  :    '  It  is  enough.'     Evidence  from  the  papyri  tends  to 

II show  that  this  may  well  mean,  '  He  (Judas)  has  the  money.'  The 
:  word  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  Syriac  version,  and  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  its  genuineness. 

xiv.  44 :  '  Safely.'  The  oldest  versions  translate  '  cautiously.' 
^  If  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  Judas  suggested  below  (pp.  79  ff.) 
i  be  accepted,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  hint  to  the  Temple  guards 
,'  that  they  would  not  find  it  so  easy  to  apprehend  Jesus  as  they 
J  expected  ;  He  was  more  formidable  than  He  appeared  to  be.  We 
,'  should  like  to  think  that  he  was  anxious  that  his  Master  should 
not  be  hurt. 

xiv.  51  is  more  important  than  it  looks.     It  has  often  been  sug- 
gested that  this  young  man  was  Mark  himself ;    otherwise  there 
j  would  seem  to  be  no  point  in  the  insertion  of  this  trivial  incident 
in  a  solemn  context. 

xiv.  58  :    '  Made  with  hands  '  and  '  not  made  with  hands.'     Per- 
haps a  distorted  -memo r y  qf^ real  saying  of  Jesus  ;  compare  John 
ii.  19  and  2  Cor.  v.  i,  '  Not  made  with  hands.'     If  so,  the  latter 
r  passage  gives  us  another  Pauline  reminiscence  of  the  words  of 
L  Jesus,  and  Mark  has  again  given  us  the  clue. 

xiv.  65  :   '  And  the  attendants  received  Him  with  slaps  ' ;   com- 
pare Matt.  v.  39.^    Jesus  is  here  practising  what  He  had  preached. 
In  reference  to  the  denial,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  Mark 
apparently  the  same  girl  accosts  Peter  twice,  whereas  in  Matthew 
another  girl,  in  Luke  a  man,  is  his  assailant  the  second  time. 

xiv.  67  :  '  She  looked  searchingly  at  him  warming  himself ' ; 
compare  John  xviii.  18,  25.  Luke  »  has  another  word,  for  reasons 
stated  below  (p.  39). 

xiv.  72  :  '  Twice  ' — '  when  he  thought  thereon.'  Both  these 
features  have  been  commented  upon  above. 

1  Matt.  xxvi.  40.  *  Luke  xxii.  45.  » Luke  xxii.  56, 
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xv.  15  :  '  Wishing  to  propitiate  the  crowd.'  The  insertion  of 
this  clause  reveals  true  insight  in  the  writer.  The  crowd  was  not 
yet  actively  hostile  to  Jesus,  though  they  had  begun  to  suspect 
Him  of  betraying  the  people's  cause.  They  were  exasperated  with 
Him  because  of  His  non-resistance  to  the  authorities  ;  in  their 
view  all  that  had  followed  the  triumphal  entry  had  been  a  pitiful 
fiasco,  and  Bar-rabbas  at  least  had  done  something  more  than  mere 
talking.  They  revelled  in  the  obvious  embarrassment  of  Pilate, 
because  they  had  old  scores  to  settle  with  him  (see  Luke 
xiii.  i),  and  they  knew  that  a  riot  was  the  one  thing  that  Pilate 
must  avoid  at  all  costs,  so  precarious  was  his  position  with  the 
home  government.  That  was  the  very  reason  why  they  insisted 
upon  rioting ;  if  they  could  not  riot  in  favour  of  Jesus,  they  would 
riot  against  Him,  but  riot  they  would.  In  other  words,  they 
loved  Jesus  less  than  they  hated  Pilate.  They  had  the  Governor 
in  an  impasse,  and  both  they  and  he  knew  it ;  in  the  heat  of 
party  passion  any  lingering  gratitude  to  Jesus  went  overboard. 

xv.  23  :  '  Myrrliod  wine,'  a  narcotic.  Again  the  touch  which 
helps  us  to  understand. 

xv.  41  :  '  And  many  other  women.'  Jesus  had  many  woman 
friends. 

xv.  43  :  '  Plucked  up  courage.'  This  implies  secret  discipleship 
previously  (cf.  John  xix.  38). 

xv.  44,  45  :  Pilate  is  surprised  at  the  early  passing  of  Jesns. 
This  leads  the  way  to  the  question  :  '  Why  did  Jesus  die  so  soon  ?  ' 
and  the  answer,  '  Because  He  died  of  a  broken  heart '  (John  xix 

3i  «•). 

In  xvi.  5  the  women  see  '  a  young  man  clad  in  a  white  robe 
sitting  on  the  right '  in  the  tomb ;  in  Matthew,1  '  An  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  come  down,'  and  (apparently)  moved  away  the  stone 
while  the  women  were  looking  on ;  in  Luke,  *  '  Two  men  stood 
over  them  in  dazzling  garments.' 

xvi.  7  :  '  And  Peter.'  Perhaps  a  delightful  touch  of  reminiscent 
humility  on  Peter's  part ;  he  leaves  himself  out  of  the  number  of 
the  Lord's  disciples,  but  Jesus  puts  him  in. 

xvi.  9 :  '  For  they  were  afraid.'  These  words  are  alniost  cer- 
tainly the  last  words  written  by  Mark  in  the  Gospel  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  oldest  and  best  MSS.  have  a  blank  page  or  pages 
after  them,  while  others  have  an  alternative  conclusion.  Mr. 
F.  C.  Conybeare  has  discovered  an  ancient  Armenian  MS.  in  the 
convent  at  Edschmiazin,  in  what  was  Russian  Armenia,  which 
1  Matt,  xxviii.  2.  '  Luke  xxiv.  4. 
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shows  the  last  twelve  verses  of  this  Gospel  actually  spaced  off  from 
the  rest,  and  in  the  intervening  space  a  line  written  in  red,  con- 
taining the  words  '  Ariston  Eridzou  ' — that  is,  '  of  Ariston  the 
presbyter.'  The  only  question  left  is  whether  the  '  Aristion ' 
mentioned  by  Papias  as  a  '  disciple  of  the  Lord,'  and  one  of  his 
chief  authorities  for  what  he  calls  '  the  living  tradition,'  is  meant 
or  not.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  the  ending  as  we  have  it ;  Paul's  experience,  as  described 
in  the  Acts,1  reminds  us  of  verse  18,  '  They  shall  take  up  serpents,' 
and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  '  Aristion  '  is  credited  with  the 
story  taken  by  Eusebius  from  Papias  to  the  effect  that  Joseph 
Barsabas  once  took  poison  without  any  ill  results  (compare  verse  18, 
'  And  even  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,'  &c.).  How  did  the 
original  gap  come  to  be  ?  Two  theories  hold  the  field.  Either 
Mark  never  finished  his  Gospel,  being  interrupted  by  death  or 
persecution,  or  the  last  page  of  one  defective  copy,  from  which  all 
the  others  without  the  appended  verses  were  transcripts,  had 
simply  been  worn  away  by  constant  use  before  it  came  into  the 
copyist's  hands.  The  latter  suggestion  becomes  more  plausible 
when  we  observe  that  Codex  Bezae  has  the  Gospels  in  the  following 
order :  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  the  apostles  coming  first. 
If  the  same  order  was  observed  in  the  parent  MSS.,  the  last  page — 
perhaps  originally  containing  an  account  of  a  Galilean  appearance 
of  the  risen  Lord — may  have  been  lost  through  pure  accident. 
Irenaeus  (second  century)  quotes  verse  9,  whereas  Codex  Bobbiensis 
has  the  shorter  alternative  ending.  The  loss  took  place  in  the 
interval  between  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  its  final  form 
and  the  end  of  the  first  century.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  recognition  of  an  '  interpolation '  in  our  earliest  Gospel 
rather  strengthens  the  evidence  for  the  Resurrection,  for  it 
provides  us  with  another  early  witness,  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  fill  up  a  gap  in  a  Gospel  of  acknowledged  authority  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  testimonies  available  in  his  time  (see  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris's  Sidelights  on  New  Testament  Research,  p.  91  ff.).  It  is 
quite  likely  that  Matt,  xxviii.  n  ff.  gives  us  the  substance  of 
Mark's  original  ending,  if  there  was  one. 


1  Acts  xxviii.  3  ff. 


Ill 

MARK'S  PICTURE  OF  JESUS  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

THE  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Second  Gospel  is  to  be 
found  in  the  suggestions  it  provides  for  a  picture  of  the 
Lord  Himself.  No  description  of  His  personal  appearance 
is  anywhere  attempted  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  Rev.  i. 
12  ff.  does  give  us  an  idea  of  the  terms  in  which  those  who 
had  been  closest  to  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  had  come 
in  later  years  to  think  of  Him.  I  cannot  believe  that  all 
the  details  of  the  picture  -are  merely  conventional  symbols 
of  the  divine  majesty.  The  Lord  as  He  appears  there  has 
eyes  like  a  '  flame  of  fire  '  and  a  voice  deep  and  many-toned 
as  the  sea.  Mark  tells  us  of  the  strange  inward  glance 
of  Jesus,  and  the  other  Gospels  echo  his  suggestion.  An 
unusual  word,  meaning  to  '  look  into,'  or,  as  we  should 
say,  '  searchingly  at/  is  used  of  Jesus  in  Mark  x.  21,  27  ; 
Luke  xx.  17  ;  John  i.  42  ;  Luke  xxii.  61.  In  the  last  two 
cases  the  whole  history  of  our  Lord's  relations  with  Peter 
is  contained  by  implication.  In  Mark  x.  21  we  have  His 
searching  glance  at  the  '  rich  young  ruler  '  ;  in  verse  27 
His  survey  of  the  disciples'  faces  as  He  sought  for  a  response 
to  His  own  mood  of  pity  and  regret.  The  young  man  had 
come  so  eagerly,  and  gone  away  so  disconsolately ;  were 
they  as  happy  as  they  ought  to  be  because  they  were  poor  ? 
That  this  kind  of  look  was  native  to  Jesus  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  whereas  Mark  uses  the  same  word  also  of 
the  maid-servant  who  looked  Peter  up  and  down  in  the 
denial  scene,  Luke  carefully  substitutes  for  it  a  vvord 
meaning  '  fastening  her  eyes  upon  him  ' — also  used  more 
than  once,  of  Paul's  intense  gaze,  in  the  Acts.  Luke  and 
John  keep  the  word  sacred  to  Jesus,  while  Matthew  only 
has  it  once,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lord, l  '  examine  the 

1  Matt.  vi.  26. 
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wild  birds.'  Closely  connected  as  it  is  with  this  '  kind 
but  searching  glance/  we  may  take  the  Lord's  habit 
of  looking  round,  passing  from  face  to  face  in  a 
company.  In  Mark  iii.  5  this  is  a  look  of  anger ; 
He  is  searching  vainly  for  a  sign  of  relenting  in  the  faces 
of  His  enemies.  In  verse  34  we  are  shown  the  lingering 
tenderness  of  Jesus.  In  the  group  round  Him — not  all 
of  one  sex — there  were  those  who  could  be  His  brothers, 
His  sisters,  His  mother.  With  keen  delight  in  their 
differences,  He,  so  to  say,  sorts  them  out,  glorying  in  His 
own  discoveries  of  the  variety  of  human  love.  xi.  n  is 
different,  but  equally  suggestive.  On  the  evening  following 
His  triumphal  entry  Jesus  reconnoitres  the  position  with 
a  view  to  action  on  the  morrow.  In  v.  32  He  keeps  looking 
round  '  to  see  her  that  had  done  this  thing.'  He  knew 
that  it  was  a  woman,  and  an  invalid  woman,  by  the  kind 
of  nervous  clutch  at  His  robe,  so  unlike  the  random  jostling 
of  the  crowd.  In  x.  23  the  same  word  is  used  of  Jesus 
and  the  twelve. 

As  to  His  voice,  we  have  still  less  information.  We 
infer  from  a  quotation  of  Isaiah  in  the  First  Gospel  1  that 
it  was  normally  low  in  tone  ;  but  evidently  it  was  some- 
times raised  in  sharp  rebuke,  for  '  out  of  His  mouth  pro- 
ceeded a  sharp  two-edged  sword.'  In  Mark  i.  43,  Matt.  ix. 
30,  as  also  in  John  i.  33,  38,  a  word  is  used  which  is  trans- 
lated in  the  A.V.  of  Mark  and  Matthew  '  straitly  charged,' 
in  John  '  groaned  ' ;  literally  it  seems  to  mean  '  roared,' 
'  growled,'  or  '  thundered.'  In  Mark  xiv.  5  the  same  word 
is  applied  to  Mary's  critics,  who  grumbled  at  her  action 
in  harsh  undertones.  But  here  again  Matthew,  Luke^and 
John^conspire  jtp^ee^tlie^vyoryjacred  to  Jesus.  It  is 
curiously  significant  <n  the  painstaking  reverence  with 
which  the  writers  of  our  Gospels  treated  their  Subject 
that,  when  once  even  so  strange  a  word  had  been  used  of 
Jesus,  it  should  be  set  aside  for  Him.  Perhaps  its  use  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  Lam.  ii.  6,  of  the  blast  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  may  have  suggested  its  application  to  the 
equally  terrible  indignation  of  Jesus.  In  Mark  i.  43, 
Matt.  ix.  30,  the  men  addressed  proceed  at  once  to  disobey 
Him  ;  Jesus  must  have  foreseen  their  behaviour.  John  xi. 
33*  38,  is  somewhat  different ;  at  the  sight  of  Mary's 
»Matt.  xii.  18  ff.. 
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weeping  Jesus  '  groaned  in  spirit,  and  disturbed  Himself/ 
'  In  spirit  '  must  refer  to  the  Lord's  restraint  upon  His 
feelings,   while   '  disturbed   Himself  '   might   perhaps   be 
represented  by  our   '  trembled   all   over.'     It   has   been 
urged   that    this    strong    emotion    was    caused    by    the 
presence  of  death,  whose  seizure  of  his  friend  brought 
home  to  Jesus  the  awful  reality,  and  was  another  omen 
of  Calvary.     But  the  twice-repeated  use  of  a  word  which 
everywhere  else  in  the   New  Testament   denotes  anger 
should  warn  us  not  to  leave  anger  out  of  account  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  situation.     The  wrath  of  Jesus  is 
caused  by  the  contrast  between  Mary's  grief  and  the  shami] 
tears  of  those  Jews  who  had  come  ostensibly  to  condole! 
with  the  family  ;  actually  to  watch  over  the  Lord  Himself.  H 
Grief  and  anger  are  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  the  soul 
of  Jesus,  for  the  real  omen  of  Calvary  lay  in  the  hatred 
of  His  enemies.    The  poignancy  of  the  scene  is  almost,  <i 
too  much  for  Him  ;  as  the  '  LewjsJ.Syriac  has  it,  /  The  tears  I  / 
of  Jesus  were  coming.' 

Mark  makes  it  plain  also  that  there  were  certain  people 
for  whom  the  Lord  felt  an  instinctive  affection,  while 
there  were  others  who  as  obviously  repelled  Him.  He 
loved  at  first  sight  the  young  member  of  the  Sanhedrin1 
who  was  in  such  a  hurry  for  eternal  life  that  he  forgot  the 
dignity  of  his  official  robe,  '  came  running/  and  kneeled 
in  the  dust  before  Him.  »  On  the  other  hand,  something 
in  the  tone  or  bearing  of  the  leper  in  Mark  i.  40-45  rouses 
His  anger.  CodexJBezae  at  \^ersejxr£adsJJ^ping  angry  '  ; 


compassion.'  Both  readings  cannot  be  right  ;  but  Jesus 
may  have  been  angry  with  the  man  and  sorry  for  him  at 
the  same  time.  We  should  compare  the  case  of  Naaman, 
whom,  great  personage  as  he  is"  Elisha  will  not  see,  but 
sends  his  servant  to  bid  him  wash  in  Jordan  (2  Kings  v.). 
Here  Jesus  dislikes  a  man,  and  yet  goes  out  of  His  way  to 
touch  him.  Clearly  one  of  the  things  that  He  did  not  like 
about  the  leper  was  his  use  of  the  word  '  if  '  —  '  Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt/  he  said,  'Thou  canst  make  me  clean/  For 
at  Mark  ix.  23  Jesus  protests  on  this  point  again.  The 
father  of  the  epileptic  boy  said,  '  But,  if  Tlidtt-sanst-do 
anything/  TheLord  answers,  '  Oh  that  /  Thou  canst  ! 
xviii.  18. 
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All  things  can  be  to  him  that  believes/  In  one  case  the 
Lord's  will,  in  the  other  His  power,  is  questioned  :  in  both 
Jesus  interrupts  the  speaker.  Impatience  rather  than 
anger  is  suggested  by  the  twice-repeated  inward  sigh.1 
In  the  first  case  we  might  think  that  Jesus  was  a  little 
wearied  by  the  endless  procession  of  sufferers,  if  it  were  not 
that  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  is  ready  to  our  hand. 
It  is  clear,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  by-and-by,  that  Jesus 
was  always  anxious  to  get  into  conversation  with  the  men 
and  women  who  came  to  be  cured.  When  those  who  came 
could  not  talk  or  listen  to  Him  until  they  were  cured,  the 
effort  needed  to  effect  the  healing  would  seem  to  have  been 
greater  ;  we  shall  examine  this  possibility  later  on.  In  the 
second  case  the  sigh  is  a  deeper  one — '  He  sighed  in  spirit '  ; 
the  reiterated  demand  for  a  '  sign  '  evinced  a  tragic  failure 
to  come  anywhere  near  understanding  Him,  following  as  it 
did  immediately  upon  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  crowd.  * 
I  The  same  kind  of  impatience  breaks  out  in  Mark  ix.  19, 
' '  O  faithless  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  ' 

More  important  than  these  occasional  revealing  touches 
is  our  evangelist's  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  our 
Lord's  manner  of  dealing  with  individuals  who  came  into 
contact  with  Him.  He  shows  us  that  Jesus  dealt  with 
almost  all  His  patients  m_a.  rMffp.rp.nt  way,  adapting  His 
metEods  in  each  case  to  His  own  rapid  estimate  of  the 
condition  of  the ^persorf  concerned.  In  nearly  all  cases  of 
sane^puople~~He  gives  them  something  hard  to  do  for 
themselves,  and  will  not  let  them  slip  away,  if  He  can  help 
it,  without  the  crowning  blessing  of  salvation.  This 
cannot  come  merely  by  power  exerted  from  outside,  apart 
from  the  effort  of  the  soul  itself.  A  nervous  woman,  who 
has  got  what  she  came  for,  is  hurrying  away,  when  she  is 
summoned  back  by  the  mastery  in  the  eyes  and  voice  of 
Jesus,  and  is  constrained  to  tell  Him  '  all  the  truth  '  before 
the  crowd.  She  would  never  forget  her  first  and  perhaps 
her  last  public  speech  as  long  as  she  lived.  Her  own 
power  to  get  the  words  out,  and,  still  more,  the  fact  that  the 
great  Teacher  thought  it  worth  His  while  to  stop  and 
listen  to  her  story,  restored  in  a  moment  her  self-respect. 
In  verse  36  we  see  Jesus  keeping  in  touch  with  two  people 
at  the  same  time  ;  in  dealing  with  one,  He  does  not  forget 

1  Mark  vii.  34  ;  viii.  12.  •  Cf .  John  vi.  30. 
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*  ' 

the  other.  A  blind  man  has  to  consign  himself  to  the  care 
of  a  stranger,  is  led  right  away  from  the  familiar  village, 
from  any  part  of  which  he  could  find  his  own  way  without 
help,  is  cured  gradually,  and  by  the  use  of  saliva. l  It  may 
not  be  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that  the  methods  used  in  this 
case  were  somewhat  roundabout,  because  the  man  was 
blind,  and  his  eyes  gave  his  Healer  no  help.  Human 
saliva  was  supposed  to  have  medicinal  virtues.  Doubtless 
the  man  thought  so,  and  would  be  instantly  reassured 
when  he  felt  that  something  he  could  understand  was 
being  done.  The  same  method  is  used,  we  may  observe, 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man. a  But  the  story  of 
the  blind  man's  cureia  specially  interesting  in  more  respects 
than  one.  Here  "again  Jesus  takes  pains  to  get  the  man 
(cf .  v.  33)  to  talk  about  himself.  After  the  first  touch  He 
asks  him,  '  Do  you  see~ahything  ?  '  And  he  answers, 
'  looking  up,'  'I  think  I  see  men,  walking  about  like  trees  ' 
(I  follow  the  vivid  reading  of  Codex  Bezae,  which  drops 
out  '  because  '  and  '  I  see ').  Jesus  is  reading  the  man's 
soul  through  his  attempt  at  self-expression,  training  his 
faculties  and  probing  them  at  the  same  time.  The  result 
is  a  delightfully  natural  impressionistic  picture  :  men  like 
trees,  their  arms  and  legs  like  branches.  But  viii.  25  is 
still  more  suggestive  :  'Then  again  He  laid  His  hands  upon 
his  eyes,  and  he  saw  through '  (not  '  up,'  for  now  he  was 
recalled  to  the  Master  Himself  away  from  his  tour  through 
a  new-discovered  world),  and  was  restored,  and  with  a 
'  searching  glance '  (our  old  friend  again),  '  was  seeing 
into  all  things  '  (or  perhaps  '  every  one  ')  '  clearly.'  The 
touch  of  Jesus  on  the  one  hand,  the  effort  to  see  Him  on  the 
other,  brought  the  perfect  vision  ;  we  are  reminded  of  the 
beautiful  reading  of  Tatian  in  x.  51 — which  ought  to  be 
true,  if  it  is  not — '  Rabboni,  that  I  may  see  Thee.'  It  is 
clear  that  it  was  not  simply  the  touch  of  Jesus,  but  the 
intercourse  of  the  souls  of  men  with  His,  that  wrought  the 
perfect  cure.  Before  we  leave  the  twin-stories  in  Mark 
vii.  32  ff.,  viii.  22  ff.,  we  ought  to  notice  another  link  between 
them.  In  each  case  Jesus  leads  His  patient  away  from 
the  crowd ;  '  Jesus,'  as  Mr.  Bradfield  once  said  in  my 
hearing,  '  is  like  a  Lover,  who  takes  you  for  a  walk  in 
the  dark,  and  you  are  not  sure  at  first  where  He  will 

*  Mark  viii.  22  ff.  2  Mark  vii.  33  f. 
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take  you,  and  whether  you  can  altogether  trust  this  most 
unceremonious  Wooer.' 

With  the  Gerasenej]emojna.r  the  Master's  methods  are 
more  startling  still,  but  it  is  manifest  that  He  is  here 
condescending  to  a  man  of  very  low  estate.  This  case 
differs  from  all  other  cures  of  the  same  class  reported  in 
the  Gospel,  in  that  here  the  Healer  talks  to  the  man  himself. 
The  answer  given  to  the  question  as  to  his  name  gives  the 
Lord  His  cue.  The  madman  had  watched  the  Roman 
legions  thunder  past  his  lair,  and  that  was  what,  to  his 
wild  mind,  his  own  life  had  become — an  endless  succession 
of  tormentors  trampling  him  down.  In  the  expressive 
Syriac  phrase,  '  They  rode  upon  him,'  and  he  carried  them 
about  with  him  everywhere,  for  he  was  they,  and  they  were 
he.  The  man's  name  for  himself  was  quite  enough  to 
show  that  he  was  not  beyond  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
condition.  To  many  Eastern  peoples,  as  to  the  Jews,  the 
pig  was  a  sacred  animal — that  is,  it  was  the  home  of  a 
spirit,  and  not  to  be  touched.  If  the  man  associated  the 
'  legion  '  of  his  oppressors  with  the  herd  of  swine  which 
had  become  a  feature  of  his  landscape,  we  begin  to  under- 
stand why  the  demons  were  sent  into  the  swine.  According 
to  Mark  *  the  demons,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of 
their  victim,  asked  not  to  be  sent  '  out  of  the  country. 
The  '  country  '  was  Decapolis,  a  district  held  by  ten  Greek 
cities,  of  which  Gcrasa  was  one.  We  must  remember  that 
we  are  rummaging  in  a  madman's  mind  now,  and  also  that 
we  are  concerned  with  a  case  of  what  would  now  be  called 
'  multiple  personality.'  Perhaps  the  man  was  a  Jew, 
taken  over  the  border  and  '  dumped  '  upon  Greek  territory 
— a  trick  which  is  not  unknown  in  the  East  during  an 
epidemic  of  plague  or  cholera  :  if  any  one  dies  in  your  house, 
get  rid  of  the  inconvenience  by  simply  leaving  him  at  a 
neighbour's  when  the  tenant  is  not  at  home.  The  poor 
outcast  shrinks  from  going  home  again — '  out  of  the 
country  '  would  mean  into  Galilee,  or  more  probably  Perea 
— for  fear  that  the  demons  were  not  really  gone ;  only 
quiet  for  once  because  Jesus  was  there.  What  would  he 
do  with  these  unclean  heathen  demons  of  his  if  they  broke 
out  again  among  the  respectable  folks  at  home  ?  Better 
stay  where  he  is,  now  he  has  gone  so  far  !  There  is  strong 
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evidence  to  show  that  Jesus  did  believe  in  the  reality  of 
demon  possession,  and  we  who  are  appointed  to  live  in  an  age 
which  often  seems  to  be  demon-ridden  are  not  so  ready  as 
were  the  men  of  the  last  generation  to  scout  the  idea  as 
mere  superstition.  Whether  the  Lord  Himself  held  that 
these  particular  spirits  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pig 
we  do  not  know  ;  nor  does  it  greatly  matter.  We  are  not 
able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  say  outright  that  none  of  what  we 
still  call  '  animal '  sins  have  any  connexion  whatsoever 
with  certain  animals.  Shakespeare,  when  he  wrote  King 
Lear,  seems  to  have  been  haunted  by  the  idea  that  they 
had  something  to  do  with  the  '  brute  '  creation.  Nor  can 
we  be  certain,  on  the  other,  that  Jesus  shared  the  beliefs  of 
His  own  age  upon  this  subject.  We  do  know  that  His 
concern  was  not  to  teach  the  man  sound  theories  of  the 
origin  of  disease,  but  to  prove  to  him  that  his  tyrants  were 
gone  for  ever  Another  notion  common  to  all  who  believed 
in  the  real  existence  of  demons  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
demons  were  more  afraid  of  water  than  they  were  of 
anything  else  ;  that  is  why  the  '  unclean  spirit '  of  Matt, 
xii.  43  ff.  'goes  through  waterless  places/  because  he  dare 
not  venture  near  the  water.  If  visible  proof  will  help  the 
man's  haunted  mind  to  believe  that  the  incubus  is  done 
with,  visible  proof  on  a  large  scale  he  shall  have.  There 
were  the  pigs — two  thousand  of  them,  Mark  says — and  here 
was  the  lake  ;  what  better  way  was  there  than  to  send  the 
demons  into  the  pigs,  and  the  pigs  into  the  water  ?  How 
much  better  than  two  thousand  pigs  is  a  man?  Surely 
he  had  been  tortured  enough,  and  whatever  is  likely  to 
help  him  at  the  moment,  precisely  that  Jesus  will  do. 
'  Never  mind  about  your  pigs/  we  can  imagine  Him  saying 
to  the  indignant  owners  of  those  profitable  beasts,  and  to 
us  who  find  the  pigs  a  difficulty  and  the  whole  story  a 
mystery,  '  look  at  the  man  !  '  In  this  case  the  end  does 
certainly  justify  the  means  ;  Jesus  simply  uses  the  best 
means  available  without  stopping  to  be  reasonable.  It 
may  be  objected  to  the  suggestion  just  made — to  the  effect 
that  this  demoniac  was  a  Jew — that  Jesus  tells  him  to 
go  home1  and  tell  his  friends,  whereas  in  verse  20  we 
read  that  '  he  began  to  publish  in  Decapolis/  &c.  ;  so  that 
it  looks  as  if  either  he  did  not  go  home  at  once,  or  his  home 

1  Mark  v.  1. 
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was  in  Decapolis,  not  in  Galilee.  But  the  nearest  Jewish 
territory  to  Gerasa  would  not  be  Galilee,  but  Perea.  If 
the  man  were  a  Perean  Jew,  he  would  pass  through  part  of 
Decapolis  on  the  way  home,  and  would,  of  course,  talk 
about  his  cure. 

Our  Lord's  relish  for  '  character  '  is  brought  out  by  Mark 
with  perfect  naturalness  :  Jesus  loves  to  come  across  a  case 
in  which  a  quick-witted  brain  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  loving 
heart.  In  ii.  5,  indeed,  it  would  seem,  on  a  casual  reading, 
that  a  man's  sins  are  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  of 
the  four  friends  who  brought  him  through  the  roof.  All 
three  Synoptic  evangelists  agree  here,  so  that  we  must  take 
this  statement,  '  And  seeing  their  faith,  He  said  to  the 
paralysed  man,'  very  seriously.  But  the  subject  can  best 
be  handled  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  nature  of  '  faith  ' 
in  this  Gospel  (pp.  103  ff .).  It  need  only  be  noticed  here  that 
the  man  could  not  speak  for  himself ;  he  was  young — in 
Mark  l  he  is  addressed  as  '  child  ' ;  in  Matthew*  still  more 
tenderly,  '  Take  courage,  child  ' — his  seizure  the  result  of 
sin  ;  hence  in  this  instance  soul-cure  comes  first.  We  may 
take  it  that  the  utterly  dejected  look  in  the  young  man's 
eyes  told  Jesus  something  of  his  story ;  the  painstaking 
ingenuity,  the  desperate  perseverance  of  his  friends  told 
Him  more.  '  Seeing  their  faith,'  He  makes  a  rapid  estimate 
of  the  lovableness  and  the  misery  of  the  friend  they  had 
gone  so  far  out  of  their  way  to  bring  to  Him  ;  then,  turning 
to  the  sufferer  at  His  feet,  He  reads  in  his  eyes  the  secret  of 
their  love,  and  says,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven/ 

So  when  a  GenJJle  woman  will  not  be  discouraged  by  an 
apparent  rudeness,  buTTeTains  coolness  enough  to  make 
a  witty  retort,  He  says,  '  On  account  of  this  word  go  thy 
way.'1  The  rudeness,  by  the  way,  was  not  so  great  as  it 
sounds  to  us,  for  Jesus  says,  '  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  puppies.'  '  Puppy ' 
was  a  pet  name  for  a  child  in  those  days  outside  the 
borders  of  Palestine.  Horace,  Martial,  and  Juvenal 
all  use  '  puppy '  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  we 
use  the  word  '  kitten '  or  '  kiddie '  of  children ;  and 
Jerome  writes  to  Paulla,  addressing  her  as  '  My  puppy.' 
The  '  puppy-dogs  '  are  members  of  the  household  as  well 
as  the  children,  though  not  perhaps  quite  on  the  same 
1  Mark  ii.  5.  » Matt.  ix.  a.  »  Mark  vii.  29. 
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footing.  She  was  a  Gentile  woman,  and  understood  at 
once,  answering  like  a  flash,  '  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  puppy- 
dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs/ 
Where  children  eat  there  are  often  more  crumbs  on  the 
floor  than  on  the  table  !  She  might  have  been  offended  at 
the  Lord's  seeming  flippancy,  but  we  can  dismiss  from  our 
minds  any  thought  of  rudeness.  If  she  had  been  a  Jewess 
it  would  have  been  different.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
this  woman  was  that  the  more  desperately  in  earnest  she 
was,  the  more  command  she  had  over  her  native  wit,  her 
readiness  of  mind  and  speech ;  and  Jesus,  as  always,  will 
throw  her  upon  her  own  resources  and  bring  her  out.  In 
much  the  same  way  He  exults  in  the  '  faith-- of  the  chival- 
roua^and  soldjejly_£enturion l ;  thisjstory,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  occur  in  Mark. 

Jesus  was  the  conscious  and  recognized  Master  of  the 
soul ;  when  once  the  reserve  of  shyness  or  pride  was  broken 
He  could  do  with  men  and  women  what  He  would.  The 
atmosphere  in  the  background  of  Mark's  picture  of  his 
Lord  is  one  of  '  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom,'  so  easy 
and  assured  as  to  inspire  fear  as  well  as  wonder.  Nine 
timesjn  this  Gospel  the  crowds  listening  to  or  watching  Him 
are  said  to  have  been  iosiin-wonder  ;  in  fact,  Mark  has  no>  j 
fewer  thafTEhTeTstrong  words  all  denoting  violent  astonish- 
ment, and  in  none  of  them  is  the  idea  of  fear  wholly  absent. 

Five,  or  pprhapc;  dv    timftSr-ho  rJr^rrihgs  thfi  dkrjpleS  them- 

selves  as  afraid  of  tlieir  Master.  In  regard  to  the  last  and 
mosFcloubtiul  of  these — for  the  original  Mark,  as  we  have 
seen,  breaks  off  just  when  he  is  about  to  tell  us  of  what  the 
women-followers  of  Jesus  were  afraid — Jacoby  says, 
'  Though  the  end  is  accidental,  it  admirably  reflects  the 
feeling  with  which  Mark  stands  before  Jesus ;  Jesus  is  to 
him  the  sacred  mystery  of  humanity.'  The  other  occasions 
upon  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  are  said  to  have  been 
afraid  of  Him  are  as  follows  :  when  He  stills  the  storm,1 
when  He  comes  to  them  '  walkingjipon  the  sea,'*  on  the 
mountain  of  Transfiguration,1  on  His  first  explicit  prophecy 
of  the  Passion/  and — the  clearest  case  of  all — when  He 
turns  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time.  •  Two  observa- 
tions are  worth  making  in  regard  to  these  references.  In 

1  Matt.  viii.  10;  Luke  vii.  9.       a  Mark  iv.  41.         *  Mark  vi.  50. 
« Mark  ix.  6.         *Maik  ix.  32.         •  Mark  x.  33. 
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the  first  place,  the  tendency  to  be  afraid  of  Jesus  seems  to 
have  grown  upon  the  disciples  as  they  got  to  know  Him 
better ;  in  the  second,  the  wonder  of  the  people  was  not 
simply  dependent  upon  sensational  works  of  power ;  it 
was  not  mere  excitement.  '  They  were  stricken  dumb  by 
His  teaching  ' l  before  He  healed  the  demoniac  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum,  and  the  same  expression  is 
applied  to  the  people  at  Nazareth,  where  '  He  could  do 
no  mighty  work.'1 

Jesus  must  have  been  a  great  popular  preacher.  In  the 
language  'of  later  Judaism  Tie  has  authority '  •  would 
mean  '  He  is  plainly  commissioned  by  God.'  His  words 
were  commands  ;  they  had  hands  and  feet  to  carry  a  man 
away  with.  So4  a  Roman  soldier  talked  to  Him  as  if  this 
very  unmilitary  Jew  were  his  commanding  officer !  He 
could  make  a  Galilean  crowd,  thirsting  for  miracles,  listen 
to  a  sermon  they  could  not  understand.  •  In  Mark  i.  His 
miracles  cause  so  much  excitement  that  He  has  to  slip 
away  to  get  a  chance  of  preaching.  •  '  I  came  out '  means 
naturally  '  I  came  out  of  Capernaum/  though  Luke7  has 
'  I  was  sent ' — from  heaven.  But  after  a  time  He  emerges 
easily  master  of  the  situation,  though  those  turbulent 
politicians,  the  Galileans,  must  have  felt  that  they  were 
oeing  offered  sermons  instead  of  leadership.  Personal 
magnetism  was  a  determining  factor  in  His  power  as  a 
preacher.  The  people  were  used,  like  many  modern 
audiences,  to  sermons  full  of  quotations ;  His  '  I  say  unto 
you '  was  novel  and  startling.  As  men  listened  to  Him 
they  felt  instinctively  that  He  had  a  right  to  speak  as  He 
did  ;  His  attitude  was  always  '  This  is  true,  and  you  know 
it/  and  you  did  know  it ;  for  the  time  at  least  you  were 
quite  convinced. 

But  to  those  early  hearers  His  sway  over  the  demons 
was  the  most  amazing;  featufe'  of  His"  ministry ;  Mark 
emphasizes  this  facTaT  everyTunT:  What^we  should  call 
mind-cure  was  practised  by  the  Pharisees  and  taught  by 
them  to  their  pupils.  •  They  probably  dealt  with  easy  cases 
by  hypnotic  methods.  But  their  results  were  secret  and 
dubious ;  His  were  visible,  and  could  be  tested  by  every- 
body. And  He  was  amazingly  cool  about  it ;  He  talked 

1  Mark  i.  22.         *  Mark  i.  27.         •  Mark  iv.  i  ff.          f  Luke  iv.  43. 
•  Mark  vi.  2-5.     « Matt.  viii.  8.      •  Mark  i.  38.  •  Matt.  lii.  27. 
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to  them  colloquially — compare  what  was  said  above  about 
the  winds  and  waves.  We  must  remember  the  enervat- 
ing climate  of  the  lakeside,  six  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  below  sea-level ;  the  lack  of  sanitation  and  of  hospitals  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  insane  roamed  about  the  streets  at 
will,  only  dangerous  cases,  like  the  Gerasene  demoniac, 
being  removed  to  lonely  places,  chained  up  and  left  to 
perish.  The  terror  caused  by  sights  and  sounds  met  with 
daily  in  the  Galilean  lanes  and  streets  must  have  led  by 
suggestion  to  the  spread  of  mental  disease,  and  no  one  knew 
who  would  be  the  next  victim.  '  A  new  teaching  !  With 
authority !  Even  the  unclean  demons  out  and  away  at  a 
word  !  ' l  We  can  hear  the  very  cries  of  the  crowd.  Jesus 
Himself  seems  to  have  thought  but  little  of  His  exploits 
in  this  direction  ;  indeed,  the  fact  of  His  cavalier  treatment 
of  the  demons — as  of  the  winds  and  waves — may  suggest 
that  to  Him  they,  like  the  storm,  were  merely  natural 
effects  of  natural  causes  (cf.  i.  25  and  iv.  39).  This  con- 
sideration perhaps  gives  us  the  clue  to  a  difficult  passage, a 
in  the  course  of  which  Jesus  replies  to  the  charge  that  He 
cast  out  the  demons  '  by  Beelzebub,  the  prinrp  o£  the 
demons  -^injathpr  words,  by  the  practice-of-unhallowed 
^^^^^_Mea:^bem^,  appafefrttyr  that  the  prince  of 
darkness  had  a  secret  arrangement  with  this  arch-enemy 
of  his,_byjwMchJesus  was  given  ascertain  amount  of  power 
over  some  ol  the  demons  in  r^unTTor  mysterious  services 
in  other  directions  ;  in  other  words,  that  this  battle  had 
been  settled,  as  football  matches^  are  sometimes  alleged  to 
be  'squared'  beforehaiid^jthalCIl^^  had  actually  "fallen 
down  an3Tworshippe3"the  devil  for  a  little  brief  authority."* 
Jesus  answers  by  exposing  first  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
theory,  then  the  criminal  motives  of  those  who  framed  it. 
If  Satan  were  really  compelled  to  make  such  terms  with  his 
foe,  he  must  indeed  be  at  his  last  gasp4 ;  such  an  accusation 
by  itself  proves  that  he  has  more  impregnable  fortresses  at 
his  command  than  the  minds  of  poor  mad  people.  If  he 
had  been  ejected  from  any  of  his  strongholds,  it  can  only 
be  by  force  majeure  of  One  stronger  than  he. 5  Moreover, 
this  accusation  was  not  only  absurd,  it  was  insincere.  If 
it  had  been  a  mistake,  it  might  have  been  pardonable ; 

1  Mark  i.  27.  *  Mark  iii.  23-27.  3  Luke  iv.  6. 

4  Mark  iii.  26.  *  Mark  iii.  27. 
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as  it  was,  it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  harness  the  super- 
stitions of  ignorant  people  in  the  service  of  a  campaign 
known  to  be  infamous  by  the  men  who  launched  it. 

A  certain  plausibility  was  lent,  it  would  seem,  to  this 
insinuation  by  the  fact  that  the  demons  almost  invariably 
recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ;  this  is  made  very  evident 
by  Mark.1  Upon  this  dark  subject  I  can  offer  only  two 
suggestions.  I  suppose  that  lunatics  have  an  uncanny 
intuition  into  character ;  this  may  possibly  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  strange  phenomena  repeatedly  noticed  in  the 
Gospels.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  prevailing 
feature  of  life  on  the  lakeside  in  those  days  was  intense 
nationalist  enthusiasm  (Galilee  was  a  hotbed  of  political 
unrest),  and  that  in  times  of  great  popular  excitement 
unbalanced  people  tend  to  lose  their  reason  altogether,  and 
in  their  mania  to  reflect  in  an  exaggerated  form  the  passions 
of  the  times.  We  remember  the  demoniac  obsessed  by 
the  Roman  legion.  Probably  the  madmen  who  hailed 
the  Lord  as  Messiah  felt  the  power  of  His  personality 
at  once,  and  the  subject  uppermost  in  their  crazed 
minds  was  at  once  associated  with  this  new  influence. 
The  Lord  seems  to  have  regarded  the  testimony  of  these 
fanatics  as  a  kind  of  storm-signal,  and,  wherever  possible, 
to  have  suppressed  it.  This  consideration,  however,  leads 
us  to  the  discussion  of  a  larger  question,  which  cannot  be 
treated  incidentally. 

For  not  only  from  the  demons  does  Jesus  refuse  to  allow 
any  public  recognition  of  His  Messiahship  ;  if  He  can  help 
it,  He  will  not  have  the  question  openly  discussed  by 
anybody.  References  to  this  studied  reserve  in  Galilee 
occur  with  very  marked  frequency  in  Mark's  Gospel  up 
to  ix.  30,  when — with  the  journey  to  Jerusalem — they 
cease  altogether.  They  are  as  follows  :  i.  25,  34,  43  f.,  45  ; 
iii.  12  ;  iv.  12,  34 ;  v.  43  ;  vi.  31,  45  ;  vii.  36 ;  viii.  10,  30 ; 
ix.  9,  30.  Apart  from  these  more  or  less  explicit  intima- 
tions, we  have  such  passages  as  ix.  25,  where  Jesus  breaks 
off  His  conversation  with  the  father  of  the  epileptic  boy, 
and  disposes  of  the  case  rapidly,  because  the  crowd  was 
running  up  again.  Perhaps  iv.  n  ff.  is,  of  all  the  passages 
referred  to  above,  the  most  puzzling  to  Gospel  readers. 
Luke  cuts  the  quotation  from  Isaiah2  short  in  the  most 
1  Mark  i.  24,  34 ;  »"•  «  J  v.  7.  *  Isa.  vi.  9,  10. 
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abrupt  way,  as  if  he  were  too  honest  to  leave  it  out  alto- 
gether, but  could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness  about  it.1 
Curiously  enough,  he  makes,  as  it  were,  the  amende  honor- 
able to  the  quotation  at  the  end  of  the  Acts,  *  giving  it  at 
full  length  in  Paul's  address  to  the  Jews  at  Rome.  Mat- 
thew* gives  us  the  passage  from  Isaiah  in  an  extended  form, 
which  is,  in  itself,  something  of  an  explanation.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  difficulty  here  is  that  Jesus  seems  to  say  that 
the  parables  are  meant  to  fence  of  the  '  mystery  of  the 
Kingdom '  from  all  but  His  intimates.  It  is  often  said, 
in  alleviation  of  this  hard  saying,  that  the  Greek  conjunction 
translated  '  that '  was  in  our  Lord's  day  losing  its  meaning  ^ 
as  denoting  deliberate  purpose,  and  weakening  down  to 
the  idea  of  mere  result ;  so  that  we  ought  to  render  it  here  ' 
rather  '  so  that '  than  '  in  order  that.'  But  this  does  not  / 
carry  us  far,  for  foreseen  consequence  does  not  differ  greatly  ( 
from  purpose  ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  '  If  the  parables  were  I 
not  meant  to  reveal  truth,  why  were  they  uttered  ?  '  May  * 
not  the  motive  of  our  Lord  have  been  at  once  to  set  eternal 
truths  in  unforgettable  form,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
discourage  the  curiosity  of  mere  sensation-hunters — hi  a 
word,  to  sift  His  congregations?  For  the  parables  of 
Jesus  are  by  no  means  easy ;  in  some  of  the  most  human 
and  picturesque  of  His  stories  there  is  a  kind  of  twist,  an 
'unexpected  turn  of  thought  which  really  contains  the  point 
in  itself,  but  needs  patient  consideration.  The  '  parables 
from  Nature  '  are  more  difficult  than  His  stories  of  human 
life  and  character,  for  the  former  contain  a  history  of  the 
Church  and  the  Kingdom  in  small  compass,  while  the  latter 
concern  certain  aspects  of  particular  social,  individual,  and 
national  problems.  In  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  Jesus  draws 
a  distinction  to  start  with  between  hearers  and  listeners. 
The  quotation  from  Isaiah  sets  the  Speaker  at  once  in  line 
with  the  great  prophets  of  Israel ;  like  Isaiah,  He  does  not 
begin  on  the  '  wooing '  note,  but  with  an  imperious  claim 
to  be  heard  with  serious  attention,  and  an  unfaltering  survey 
of  the  prospects  of  His  message-rejection  by  the  great 
majority,  but  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  '  holy  seed ' 
(compare  Mark  iv.  26  ff.  with  Isa.  vi.  13). 

When  we  further  inquire  as  to  the  strategy  underlying 
this  policy  of  reserve,  various  tentative  suggestions  can  be 
1  Luke  viii.  xo.  » Acts  xxviii.  26  ff.          •  Matt.  xiii.  14  i. 
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made.  One  of  our  Lord's  temptations1  shows  us  that  the 
desirability  of  a  great  popular  and  sensational  appeal  had 
occurred  to  Him,  but  that  the  idea  had  been  instantly 
rejected.  Perhaps  He  was  naturally  sceptical  of  the  value 
of  such  methods,  but  the  references  quoted  above  surely 
mean  much  more  than  this.  In  the  first  three  Gospels 
Jesus  never  speaks  of  His  miracles  as  '  signs '  or  as 
wonders '  at  all ;  in  the  last  His  most  marked  reference  is 
somewhat  disparaging.2  It  is  not  true  that  He  never 
spoke  of  their  value  as  evidence  of  His  mission,8  but  it  is 
/  clear  that  He  '  staked  everything  upon  His  moral  claim/ 
As  Dr.  Gwatkin  has  said,  '  The  lazy  search  for  infallibility 
runs  through  the  religious  history  of  mankind  '  ;  Jesus 
•  never  tries  to  dragoon  men  into  a. reluctant  acquiescence  by 
i  a  display  of  His  power.  He  combines  with  the  distrust 
of  popular  enthusiasm  noted  above  a  consistent  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience,  running  like  a 
thread  of  silver  through  all  the  miracles  reported  by  Mark  ; 
for  the  one  thing  that  concerned  Him  was  that  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  He  dealt  should  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  This  principle  is  enshrined  for  all  time  in  one  of 
the  great  sayings  found  only  in  this  Gospel :  '  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  '*  (compare 
the  Jewish  saying,  '  The  Sabbath  is  holy  unto  you  ;  to  you 
is  the  Sabbath  given  over,  and  ye  are  not  given  over  to  the 
Sabbath  ' ;  Jesus  sides  with  a  school  of  thought  which 
dates  from  the  Maccabean  age  •  in  Sabbatarian  controversy.) 
The  same  kind  of  feeling  is  shown  in  the  insertion  found  in 
Codex  Bezae  after  Luke  vi.  5  :  '  On  the  same  day,  catching 
sight  of  a  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  He  said,  Man,  if  thou 
knowest  what  thou  art  doing ' — that  is,  if  he  could  give  a 
morally  adequate  reason  for  his  conduct — '  blessed  art 
thou  ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  accursed  and  a 
transgressor  of  the  law.'  To  these  considerations  there 
should  be  added  the  entire  freedom  from  self-consciousness 
characteristic  of  Jesus  inTSIitee,  as  portrayed  in  Mark.  He 
.knows  that  He  is  giving,  as  Weiss  puts  it, '  expression  to  the 
[last  and  highest  demand  of  God  ' ;  but  apart  from  this  He 
jhas  for  thejime  being  no  further  concern  with  His  own 
yersonaJity^lmdjsj^  tor  misunder- 

'     >  Matt.  iv.  5  ff.  •  John  iv.  48.  »  Matt.  xi.  20  ff.,  &c. 

«  Mark  ii.  27.  •  Cf.  i  Mac.  ii.  40. 
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standings  which  are  purely  personal. »  This  is  brought  out 
more  clearly  by  Luke.  •  The  discussion  of  the  name  '  Son 
of  Man '  must  be  left  to  a  later  chapter  (Part  iii.,  chap,  iv.) ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  it  was  chosen,  as  against  '  Son  of  God/ 
because  it  alone  combined  the  ideas  of  highest  exaltation 
andjJtinost  humility.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mark  •  has 
4  for  M^_sake,  and  for  the  gospel's  sake/  while  Matthew*, 
has  '  fofTMy  name's  sake/  Other^examples  nf  this  signifi-* 
cant  difference  are  to  be  given  bek>w,  but  this  one  is  suffi- 
cienf~To~sriow  that,  whereas  in  Matthew. Jesiis_J  fills  the 
picture  r  to  such  an  extent  that  neither  gospel  nor -Kingdom 
are^ert  alongside  of  Him,  in  MarlTthe  Messenger  and  the 
message~g"o~Togetlref:  "OuF  first  evangelist's  attitude  to 
his  Master  is  very  beautiful,  but  here  perhaps  Mark  is 
more  faithful  to  the  actual  words  of  Jesus. 

Bousset  has  suggested  that  our  Lord  was  never  quite  , 
easy  with  the  idea  of  Messiahship,  that  He  could  not  enjoy  V 
it  with  His  whole  heart,  because  it  was  inadequate  to  His  * 
own  conceptions  of  His  Person  and  work.  If  we  say, 
4  The  idea  as  then  understood/  we  are  justified  in  accepting 
this  statement.  But  it  is  not  true  that  He  never  applied 
to  Himself  Messianic  titles.  Apart  from  His  constant 
use  of  the  phrase  '  Son  of  Man  ' — there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  a  recognized,  though  not  by  any  means  a 
fashionable,  name  for  the  Messiah — we  cannot  help  no\icing 
one  strange  fact  about  the  references  to  the  deliberate 
secrecy  of  Jesus  as  enumerated  above  ;  chapters  ii.  i-iii.  6 
give  us  a  section  wholly  without  them.  Moreover,  in 
chapter  ii.  Jesus  makes  a  great  Messianic  claim — '  The  Son 
of  Man  has  power  upon  the  earth  to  forgive  sins ' — and 
calls  Himself  the  '  Bridegroom/  which  can  only  mean  the 
Messiah  • ;  nor  is  there  any  attempt  at  suppression  following 
the  healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand.*  Some 
scholars  think  that  the  conflicts  with  '  scribes  from  Jeru- 
salem ' — that  is,  scribes  who  had  been  taking  their  turn  in 
the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  belonged  to  priestly  families 
(cf.  Luke  i.  8) — described  in  this  section,  are  out  of  their 
proper  place  here,  and  should  at  least  follow  iii.  22,  where 
'  scribes  who  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem '  are  men- 
tioned. But  is  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  the  Lord's 

1  Mark  iii.  28.  •  Luke  xii.  10.  •  Mark  x.  2Q 

«  Matt.  six.  29.  •  Mark  ii.  10,     9.  •  Mark  iii.  6. 
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attitude  should  be  different,  when  He  was  challenged  by 
educated  sceptics,  from  that  which  He  was  compelled  to 
assume  by  the  embarrassing  enthusiasm  of  the  credulous 
crowd  ?  For  after  all  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  reserve 
of  Jesus  must  be  sought  not  in  Himself,  but  in  the  times. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  notice  that  He  practised  it 
only  when  He  was  actually  staying  in  a  certain  dangerous 
area — the  strip  of  densely  populated  country  between  the 
mountains  and  the  western  border  of  the  lake  ;  and  we  have 
seen  already  that  when  He  is  met  by  a  challenge  from  the 
outside  world  He  is  never  slow  in  responding  to  it.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  is  never,  or  very  rarely,  on  the  defen- 
sive ;  but  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  mainly  concerned  with 
His  ministry  in  Judaea.  It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  signifi- 
cant that,  in  the  Synoptics  too,  when  Jesus  leaves  Galilee, 
He  leaves  His  reserve  behind,  and  even  when  He  is  in  the 
danger-zone  a  breath  from  Jerusalem  is  sufficient  to  rouse 
Him  to  lay  aside  any  attempt  at  secrecy.  The  narrow  land 
where  our  Lord  chose  to  work  was  seething  with  unhealthy 
excitement,  for  the  nature  of  the  people,  like  the  soil  upon 
which  they  lived,  was  volcanic.  All  the  more  notorious 
nationalist  leaders  of  those  days  came  from  Galilee,  and 
what  Pilate  thought  of  them  is  clear  enough  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them  by  a  dastardly 
massacre  in  Jerusalem.1  Josephus  estimates  the  popula- 
tion of  Galilee  at  nearly  three  millions,  and  Sir  G.  A.  Smith 
seems  inclined  to  accept  his  figure.  At  any  rate,  at  every 
crisis  in  Josephus,  as  in  the  Gospel,  the  crowd  comes 
running  up.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Mark  the  atmosphere 
is  electric. 

But  we  must  leave  the  dramatic  development  of  the  story 

of  the  '  acceptable  year '  *  in  Galilee  to  the  next  chapter. 

We  ought,  however,  to  notice  here  the  fact  that  the  casting 

out  of  the  '  unclean  spirits '  would,  in  the  popular  mind, 

be   associated   with   the   coming   campaign   against   the 

'   .Romans.     It  was  commonly  believed  that  these  '  unclean 

V&pirits '  really  belonged  to  the  heathen  world  ;  compare  the 

I  association  of  the  Roman  legion  with  the  demons  noted 

rabove.     They  had,  it  was  supposed,  come  into  Galilee 

I  with  the  Gentiles,  and  afflicted  the  people  of  God  because 

»  of  their  infection   by  the  looseness  of  pagan  manners. 

*  Luke  xiii.  i.  *  Luke  iv.  19. 
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That  the  demons  were  at  last  being  cast  out  would  be  taken  ; 
as  proof  positive  that  the  '  redemption  of  Israel ' »  was  J 
coming,  and  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  long-expected/ 
Leader. 

I  can  only  refer  to  one  other  feature  of  Mark's  Gospel 
very  briefly.  There  is  a  tendency  in  this  book  to  treat  the 
apostles  in  a  somewhat  cavalier  fashion,  and  we  hear  little 
about  them  except  their  failures  and  shortcomings.  A  list 
of  passages,  with  references  to  Matthew  or  Luke,  or  both, 
in  whose  record  any  undue  roughness  in  dealing  with  these 
faithful  men  is  smoothed  away,  so  far  as  a  scrupulously 
honest  treatment  of  their  materials  would  permit,  will  make 
this  clear. 

Mark  iv.  13  is  made  quite  harmless  in  Matt.  xiii.  18 ;  Luke 
viii.  ii. 

Mark  iv.  38  :  The  petulant  note  in  the  appeal '  Carest  Thou  not,' 
&c.,  is  softened  in  Matt.  viii.  25  to  '  Lord,  save,  we  perish  1 ' ;  while 
Luke  viii.  24  has  '  Master,  Master,  we  perish  !  * 

Mark  iv.  40  :  '  How  is  it  that  ye  have  not  faith  ?  ' ;  Matt.  viii.  26, 
'  O  ye  of  little  faith  ! ' ;  Luke  viii.  25,  '  Where  is  your  faith  ?  ' 

Mark  vi.  51,  52  is  contradicted  in  Matt.  xiv.  33,  which  must 
come  from  another  tradition. 

Mark  viii.  17-21  is  much  sharper  than  Matt.  xvi.  8  ff . ;  in  Mark 
viii.  21  we  have  (  Do  ye  not  yet  understand  ?  ' ;  in  Matt.  xvi.  12, 
'  Then  they  understood.' 

In  Mark  viii.  27  ff .,  33  no  praise  is  awarded  to  Peter's  confession ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called  '  Satan '  in  verse  33,  or  perhaps 
simply  '  adversary ' ;  this  would  explain  Matthew's  '  Thou  art 
my  hindrance  '  (xvi.  23).  Matt.  xvi.  17  ff.  23  gives  us  both  praise 
and  blame ;  Luke  ix.  20  ff.  neither  praise  nor  blame. 

Mark  ix.  6 :  '  He  did  not  know  what  reply  to  make.'  Peter 
here  is  made  to  say  something,  because  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  We  all  do  that  sometimes,  but  such  talk  for  the  sake  of  filling 
up  a  pause  has  little  value.  The  disciples  are  in  the  same  position 
in  Gethsemane  ;  compare  Mark  xiv.  40,  which  both  Matthew  and 
Luke  omit.  The  insinuation  is  dropped  by  Matt.  xvii.  4,  5  ;  and  is 
altered  by  Luke  ix.  33  to  '  not  knowing  what  he  is  saying' — a  very 
different  thing  1 

Mark  ix.  9;  Matt.  xvii.  9:  Here  Matthew  agrees  with  Mark 
that  Jesus  enjoined  silence  about  their  vision  for  the  time  being; 
1  Luke  ii.  38,  xxiv.  21.  Acts.  i.  6. 
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Luke  ix.  36  suggests  that  they  did  not  need  to  be  told  to 
be  quiet. 

Mark  ix.  33  :  The  twelve  dispute  about  their  leadership  behind 
the  back  of  Jesus,  and  are  silent  when  He  charges  them  with  their 
behaviour.  Matt,  xviii.  i  ff.  puts  a  much  better  complexion  upon 
the  incident,  for  according  to  his  account  the  disciples  bring  a 
straightforward  request  for  information  upon  the  general  question, 
'  Who  is  greatest/  &c.  Luke  ix.  46  mentions  the  argument,  but 
says  nothing  as  to  its  origin. 

Mark  x.  13,  14 :  Both  Matthew  and  Luke  omit  the  displeasure 
of  Jesus,  while  Luke  xviii.  15  ff.  softens  '  rebuked '  into  '  were  for 
rebuking.' 

Mark  x.  32  is  quite  altered  in  Matt.  xx.  17  ;    Luke  xviii.  31. 

Mark  x.  35  :  James  and  John  bring  their  own  request ;  according 
to  Matt.  xx.  20,  '  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  '  takes  the 
initiative,  though  Jesus  replies  to  the  sons,  not  the  mother.  More- 
over, '  Teacher,  we  want  You  to  do  whatever  we  ask '  is  tempered 
into  the  vaguer  '  asking  something  from  Him.'  Luke  leaves  the 
story  on  one  side  altogether. 

Luke  xxii.  45  :  In  addition  to  the  omission  noticed  above  as 
common  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  Luke  xxii.  45  has  a  kindly  excuse 
for  the  sleepy  disciples  :  they  were  '  sleeping  after  sorrow.' 

Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon  thinks  that  Mark  was  a  Pauline  pam- 
phleteer, with  something  of  an  animus  against  the  original 
disciples  of  the  Lord.  In  view  of  the  very  strong  traditions 
as  to  Mark's  Petrine  connexions,  it  is  more  reasonable  as 
well  as  more  charitable  to  suppose  that  Peter,  who,  as  we 
know  from  his  portrait  in  the  Gospels,  did  nothing  by 
halves,  habitually  obliterated  himself  in  his  preaching, 
so  that  his  Master  might  stand  out  the  more,  and  that 
the  later  evangelists  are  only  doing  these  men  bare  justice 
when  they  hint  that  Peter  and  the  others  were  not  quite 
so  black  as  they  have  painted  themselves.  But  it  is  clear 
that  this  somewhat  ruthless  treatment  of  the  apostolic 
circle,  in  a  Gospel  which  must  have  emanated  from  that 
circle,  is  a  strong  evidence  for  its  authentic  character,  and 
should  be  taken  along  with  Schmiedel's  '  pillar-texts' — 
to  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  (see  p.  99) — as 
sufficient  proof  that  this  Gospel  at  least  cannot  have  been 
an  invention.  The  founders  of  an  esoteric  religious  cult 
>,  according  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  the  apostles  were — 
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would  scarcely  have  made  themselves  cut  so  sorry  a  figure 
in  their  own  book,  in  a  story  worked  up  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  the  cult,  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  cult 
would  surely  have  depended  upon  the  glamour  with  which 
the  author  of  the  cult-book  had  surrounded  the  hero 
his  first  followers. 


IV 

THE  ORDER  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
THE  GOSPEL 

ORDER  has  not  generally  been  considered  a  strong  point'  in 
Mark's  Gospel,  but  it  cannot  fairly  be  called  disorderly. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Papias  quotes  '  John  the 
presbyter '  as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  Mark 
wrote  down  all  that  he  remembered  of  Peter's  preaching 
'  accurately,  yet  not  in  order.'  Possibly  he  meant  to 
suggest  rather  incompleteness  than  disorder,  for  in  the 
whole  Gospel  we  have  a  complete  account  of  forty  days 
only  in  our  Lord's  ministry,  all  told.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  that  we  can  trace  a 
development  which  is  at  once  intelligible  and  probable. 

In  chapter  i.  1-15  we  have  a  very  brief  and  rapid  prologue. 
The  ministry  of  Jesus  begins  with  the  consciousness  that 
He  is  the  Messiah,  an  inward  certainty  verified  by  His 
Baptism.  From  the  first  the  distinction  between  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  that  of  Jesus  is  made 
clear.  Jesus  says,  '  The  time  hath  been  completed  ;  repent 
and  believe  in  the  good  news/ 

Chapters  i.  i6-iii.  6  depict  for  us  a  ministry  Galilean  in 
interest  and  limitation,  carried  on  indoors.  We  cannot  tell 
how  long  it  lasted,  for  in  chapter  i.  a  specimen  day  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  is  described ;  there  are  five  miracles  and  five  teach- 
ings in  this  section,  and  we  have  at  first  popular  enthusiasm, 
then  Pharisaic  opposition,  the  section  closing  with  a  con- 
spiracy perhaps  engineered  by  scribes  who  had  lately  come 
from  Jerusalem — they  are  not  mentioned  till  we  come  to  iii.  22. 

In  iii.  7-vii.  23  regions  as  far  apart  as  Idumaea  in  the 
far  south,  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  north,  come  into  the  range 
of  our  Lord's  influence  ;  the  relatives  of  Jesus  become 
concerned  for  Him,  and  wish  to  put  Him  under  constraint 

$8 
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It  is  not  actually  said  who  suggested  that  He  had  gone  out 
of  His  mind,1  but  we  may  conjecture  that  the  scribes  from 
Jerusalem  condescended  to  approach  the  relatives  of  their 
new  and  formidable  Rival  with  a  view  to  His  removal. 
Evidently  Jesus  had  little  or  no  sympathy  in  His  own  home 
or  among  His  own  relatives.  *  The  other  evangelists  tend 
rather  to  slur  this  fact  over,  from ,  a  natural  desire  to 
shield  the  mother  of  Jesus ;  but  John  vii.  5  explicitly 
tells  us  that  at  this  stage  the  brothers  of  the  Lord  did  not 
believe  in  Him.  From  Mark  vi.  4,  Matt.  xiii.  57  cuts  off 
'  and  among  His  relatives,'  while  Luke  iv.  24  omits  not 
only  this  clause,  but  '  and  in  His  own  house '  as  well. 
We  cannot  blame  the  mother  of  Jesus  even  upon  the  basis 
of  Mark's  account  of  the  matter  ;  without  doubt  her  motive 
in  the  attempt  to  bring  Him  back  home  was  that  He  had 
not  time  to  take  proper  meals.  •  In  view  of  developing 
opposition,  Jesus  proceeds  now  to  organize  His  forces. 
He  chooses  twelve  out  of  a  more  or  less  loosely  attached 
circle  of  disciples,  and  in  chapter  vi.  we  have  a  very  brief 
account  of  their  first  missionary  tour,  i.e.  probably  typical 
of  many  such  preaching  expeditions  (cf.  Luke  ix.  x.). 
In  the  course  of  this  section  we  watch  a  double  change  ; 
Jesus  deserts  the  synagogue  for  the  open  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  begins  to  speak  in  parables.  The  change  to  field- 
preaching  may  simply  have  been  due  to  the  size  of  His 
congregations,  but  it  seems  to  suggest  a  break  with  official 
religion.  The  coming  of  the  scribes  from  Jerusalem,  with 
instructions  from  head  quarters — for  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Sanhedrin  had  already  the  new  movement  under 
observation — would  almost  certainly  result  in  an  embargo 
upon  this  dangerous  preaching  on  church  premises.  The 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  parabolic  method  of  teaching 
has  been  discussed  already.  At  the  same  time  the 
training  of  the  twelve  begins,  private  explanations  being 
vouchsafed  them,  and  the  desire  for  retirement  in  their 
company becomingmore pronounced.*  Significant  incidents 
in  this  section  are  the  rejection  at  Nazareth,  and  the  rousing 
of  a  sinister  interest  in  Jesus  in  the  mind  of  Herod.  It 
is  at  this  period,  too,  that  Jesus  renounces  the  Pharisaic 
tradition,  and  thus  makes  His  final  break  with  popular 

1  Mark  iii.  ax.  *  Mark  vi.  4.  •  Mark  iii.  ao. 

4  Mark  iv.  34,  &c. 
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religious  ideas ;  henceforward  hostility  between  the  Lord 
and  the  Pharisees  strengthens  and  deepens. 

Chapters  vii.  24~x.  31  :  A  period  of  wandering,  each 
incident  occurring  at  a  different  place.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the 
Decapolis,  Bethsaida,  the  neighbourhood  of  Caesarea 
Philippi,  and  Perea,  all  figure  in  this  section,  some  of  these 
places  being  outside  Palestine  proper,  nearly  all  outside 
Galilee.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  vii.  31  de- 
scribes a  most  extraordinary  proceeding.  Jesus  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tyre,  and  sets  out  from  thence  to  the  lake,  which 
lies  to  the  south-east.  He  goes  north  to  Sidon  ;  then, 
apparently  via  Caesarea  Philippi  and  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Upper  Jordan,  to  the  Decapolis,  a  district  which  lies 
at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  lake — and  the  whole  tour 
is  hurried  through  in  one  verse  !  After  the  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand  He  goes  northward  again,  before  the  tidings 
of  this  new  wonder  has  had  time  to  get  back  to  Galilee,  and 
at  viii.  27  is  back  at  Caesarea  Philippi !  It  is  obvious  that 
the  omission  of  the  second  miraculous  feeding  would  get 
rid  of  an  awkward  salient  in  the  narrative  ;  Luke  leaves  the 
whole  section  out.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  unlikely 
that,  after  the  unhappy  sequel  to  the  first  feeding,  Jesus 
would  go  out  of  His  way  to  meet  the  crowds  again,  or  risk 
the  repetition  of  such  a  scene.  At  the  same  time,  if  we 
reject  this,  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  cancel  a  good 
deal  more.  Chapter  vii.  31-37  is  closely  attached  to  the 
story  of  viii.  i  ff.,  and  viii.  20  will  have  to  go.  On  the 
whole  we  had  better  leave  the  passage  where  it  stands  in 
both  Mark  and  Matthew,  noting  by  the  way  that  the 
diction  of  the  second  story  is  more  formal  and  sacramental 
in  tone,  and  that  vii.  36  implies  that  Jesus  is  once  more 
very  near  the  danger-zone.  In  the  course  of  this  period 
public  preaching  ceases  altogether,  and  the  prophecies  of 
the  Cross  become  more  definite. 

Chapter  x.  32-the  end :  From  this  time  forward  the 
story  is  told  in  greater  detail.  Jesus  suddenly  throws 
secrecy  to  the  winds,  and  openly  declares  His  Messiahship. 
Here  we  have  the  Triumphal  Entry,  the  Cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard — all  of  which  have 
their  share  in  hastening  the  final  catastrophe.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Jesus  became  aggressive  even  in  Galilee 
when  critics  lately  from  Jerusalem  were  present,  dropping 
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back  into  His  habitual  reserve  when  they  were  gone.  There 
is  certainly  no  avoidance  of  excitement  now,  and  the 
Galileans,  so  often  disappointed  at  home,  are  wild  with  joy. 
The  twelve,  too,  whose  spirits  had  sunk  almost  to  zero  under 
the  repeated  prophecies  of  His  own  humiliation  and  death, 
begin  to  pluck  up  heart  again.  There  is  a  great  contrast 
between  the  atmosphere  of  x.  48,  where  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  who  seem  to  be  in  what  we  should  call  a  '  nervy ' 
condition,  try  to  keep  one  blind  beggar  quiet,  and  that  of 
xi.  7  ff.,  where  caution  is  flung  to  the  winds,  and  all  conspire 
to  make  a  very  joyful  noise.  Something,  it  has  been  inferred, 
must  have  happened  in  the  interval  to  change  their  mood 
from  grim  foreboding  to  this  unrestrained  exuberance  of 
delight.  Was  it  the  raising  of  Lazarus  ?  We  must  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  gaps  in  the  Marcan  outline ;  but  it  is, 
we  must  confess,  not  easy  to  see  how  so  decisive  an  event 
came  to  be  omitted  even  in  an  incomplete  Gospel ;  stranger 
still,  Mark  is  followed  by  Matthew  and  Luke  in  this  serious 
omission.  Peter  was  perhaps  away  at  the  time,  for  in  John 
xi.  1 6  Thomas  takes  the  lead  ;  it  may  be  argued  that  Peter 
would  not  have  been  quiet  if  he  had  been  there  at  all.  One 
ingenious  critic  has  hazarded  the  speculation,  in  view  of  an 
old  reading  in  Luke  x.  i. — '  seventy-two '  instead  of 
'  seventy ' — that  Peter  and  Andrew  may  have  gone  with 
the  '  seventy '  of  Luke  x.  to  look  after  the  young  men  ! 
However,  that  reading  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  Luke 
has  seventy-two  generations  of  Jesus ;  seventy-two  was 
the  traditional  number  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  guardian  angels.  To  Eastern  readers  the 
temptation  to  make  seventy  into  seventy-two  would  be 
almost  irresistible.  In  any  case,  Peter's  momentary 
absence  will  not  explain  an  entire  silence  upon  this  subject 
in  his  preaching,  if  silence  on  his  part  there  was. 

But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  a  curious  reserve  in  regard 
to  the  family  at  Bethany  is  consistently  maintained  by  the 
first  three  evangelists.  Luke  mentions  the  names  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  but  calls  their  home  '  a  certain  village  '  * 
though  he  names  Bethany  in  another  context.1  Mark 
has  the  story  of  an  anointing  at  Bethany, 3  but  Mary  •  is 
simply  called  '  a  woman,'  and  the  scene  of  the  incident  is 

1  Luke  jc.  38.  *  Luke  xix.  20.  •  Mark  xiv.  3  ff. 

« John.  xii.  3. 
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'  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper ' ;  in  both  these  points  he  is 
followed  closely  by  Matthew.  Luke  omits  this  story 
altogether ;  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  he  is 
everywhere  else  concerned  to  emphasize  whatever  redounds 
to  the  honour  of  a  woman.  It  is  true  that  he  has  a 
story  of  anointing,  but  it  is  in  Galilee,  at  the  house  of 
'  Simon  the  Pharisee/  the  heroine  on  this  occasion  being 
'  a  woman  who  was  a  sinner  in  the  city/  '  Ramsay  thinks 
that  Mark  and  Matthew  have  confused  two  separate 
incidents,  one  of  which  took  place  at  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee, l  perhaps  in  Galilee  ;  the  other  at  the  house  of 
Mary  and  Martha  in  Bethany.1  Mark,  he  argues,  had 
heard  fragments  of  both,  though  he  did  not  know  that  there 
were  two ;  from  one  he  gathered  that  the  anointing  took 
place  at  the  house  of  a  Simon  ;  from  the  other  that  it 
happened  at  Bethany.  He  knew  of  a  Simon  at  Bethany 
who  had  been  a  leper,  and  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  Simon  was  the  host  in  question  !  John,  however,  seems 
to  imply  that  Lazarus  was  not  the  host,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Martha  was  waiting  at  table ;  for  it  would  hardly  be 
necessary  in  that  case  to  mention  that  he  was  among  those 
present.  There  is  no  necessary  contradiction  here. 

The  solution  of  the  riddle  may  possibly  be  found  in 
John  xi.  2  ;  for  it  is  significant  that  the  fourth  evangelist 
refers  to  an  anointing  b*  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  before 
he  comes,  in  the  order  of  his  narrative,  to  the  incident  at 
Bethany.  All  sorts  oi  explanations  of  this  fact  may  be 
given,  as,  for  instance,  that  this  is  a  note  anticipating  events 
a  little  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  But  may  not  this  verse 
just  as  well  refer  back  to  the  story — presumably  known 
to  his  readers — told  in  Luke  vii.  36  ff.  ?  If  so,  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts  would  seem  to  be  that 
there  was  some  special  reason  for  this  reserve  on  the  part 
of  the  first  three  evangelists,  and  that  when  the  Fourth 
Gospel  came  to  be  written  such  caution  was  no  longer 
necessary.  The  reader  is  never  allowed  in  the  Sypnotic 
Gospels  to  locate  the  family,  Luke'  omitting  the  name  of 
the  village  in  which  they  lived,  when  he  does  mention  the 
sisters'  names  ;  while  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in  dropping 
out  all  reference  to  the  sisters  or  their  brother.  If  Mary 
of  Bethany  was  also  the  sinful  woman  of  the  Galilean  town, 
1  Luke  vii.  36  ff.  •  John  xii.  i  ff. ;  xi.  a.  »  Luke  x.  38. 
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and  can  be  identified  with  Mary  of  Magdala,  who  first 
appears  immediately  after  the  story  of  the  Galilean  anoint- 
ing,1 the  puzzling  fact  that  Mary  of  Bethany  disappears 
so  unaccountably  after  the  second  anointing  is  explained  : 
the  '  other  Mary '  of  Matt,  xxvii.  61,  xxviii.  i,  is  almost 
certainly  Mary  the  '  mother  of  Joses.'  •  It  may  be  that  the 
evangelists  have  been  more  careful  of  Mary's  reputation 
than  she  was  of  her  own,  when  she  re-enacted  her  first 
penitence,  and  that  there  has  been  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
keep  readers  from  tracking  the  family  down  to  the  village 
where,  perhaps,  relatives  still  lived.  *  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  another  explanation  is  possible,  if  no  great  weight  is 
attached  to  the  argument  from  John  xi.  2  ;  Mary  of  Bethany 
may  have  heard  of  the  golden  deed  of  her  fallen  sister  in 
Galilee,  and  wished  to  show  that  she  loved  the  Lord  quite 
as  much  as  any  woman  had  ever  done.  But  the  idea  of  a 
competition  in  the  display  of  love  seems  to  rob  the  story  of 
some  of  its  beauty. 

These  considerations  scarcely  afford  a  satisfying  ex- 
planation of  so  serious  an  omission  as  that  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  there  is  something 
mysterious  about  this  family,  and  also  that  there  is  an 
obvious  gap  in  the  Marcan  narrative,  precisely  at  the  point 
at  which  the  fourth  evangelist  inserts  the  great  miracle 
at  Bethany.  The  Teal  difficulty  is  that  John  makes  the  Rais- 
ing of  Lazarus  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  fatal  collision 
between  Jesus  and  the  Sanhedrin*;  while  in  Mark  its  place  is/ 
taken  by  the  j^eUiibin^juf  theTempIe,  which  John  omits  here,/ 
though  he  "narrates Tasimilar  Incident  at  the  opening  of  I 
the  Lord's  ministry.1  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that* 
the  Marcan  scheme  does  present  us  with  a  number  of  effects 
without  an  adequate  number  of  causes.  No  clear  account 
is  given  us  of  the  development  of  Pharisaic  hostility,  and 
the  calling  of  the  apostles  is  introduced  into  the  record 
very  suddenly.  Matthew  keeps  back  his  first  statement 

1  Luke  viii.  2.  »  Mark  xv.  47. 

»  A  weak  point  in  this  theory  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  appears 
o  be  no  evidence  that  '  seven  demons  '  (Luke  viii.  2)  meant  that  Mary  of 
Magdala  had  been,  in  the  technical  sense,  '  a  sinner.'  It  may  just  as  well 
stand  for  hysteria.  The  Rev.  W.  Bradfield  suggests  that  it  was  because 
this  Mary  had  hysterical  tendencies  (cf .  the  reading  of  the  '  Lewis '  Syriac  in 
Luke  xxiv.  n,  '  As  if  they  had  spoken  out  of  their  wonder,'  i.e.  hysteria) 
that  the  risen  Lord  appeared  first  to  her ;  He  was  afraid  of  a  relapse  ! 

'John  xi.  47  ff.  •  John  ii.  13  ff. 
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of  the  Pharisees'  extreme  bitterness  to  xii.  14,  though  it  is 
true  that  he  has  previously1  told  us  of  the  accusation  of 
wizardry.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  would  try  to  under- 
mine the  influence  of  Jesus  and  get  Him  out  of  the  way  by 
less  drastic  measures  before  resorting  to  murderous  con- 
spiracy with  those  who,  under  normal  conditions,  were 
their  declared  enemies.  Very  important  is  the  fact  that 
Matthew  leaves  out  '  the  Herodians '  at  xii.  14,  and  even 
so  late  as  xxii.  15  makes  it  clear  that  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  are  acting  in  separate  groups.  From  xxii.  16  it 
would  appear  that  the '  Herodians  '  formed  a  kind  of  middle 
party  between  the  two  extremes  ;  the  Court  party  would, 
of  course,  be  interested  in  questions  of  taxation,  and  so 
might  be  used  on  this  occasion  to  embarrass  Jesus,  if 
the  '  Herodians  *  were  a  separate  party  at  all.  We 
may  say  with  some  confidence  that  the  Sanhedrin,  made  up 
as  it  was  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (cf.  Acts  xxiii.  7), 
only  acted  as  one  body  in  the  final  scene. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,  the  Marcan  order  retains  its  wonder- 
ful clearness  and  dramatic  force.  In  the  first  chapter  the 
mission  of  Jesus  begins  with  a  glorious  sweep  of  success ; 
the  coming  of  the  '  good  news  '  rushes  down  upon  the  sultry 
lakeside  towns  like  a  strong  clean  wind,  leaving  the  crowds 
rocking  in  breathless  excitement.  In  chapter  ii.  forces 
momentarily  scattered  by  the  first  sudden  onset  have  found 
time  during  the  withdrawal  of  Jesus  *  to  rally  in  the  instinc- 
tive reaction  of  officialism  against  anything  which  threatens 
the  established  order.  When  the  Preacher  appears  in 
Capernaum  again,  murmurs  of  criticism  are  heard  ;  but 
they  are  soon  drowned"  in  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
expectation.  But  the  Pharisees  have  now  been  drawn  in, 
and  every  step  carries  them  farther  on  the  road  which  leads 
from  antipathy  through  intrigue  to  murder.  They  try  to 
trade  upon  the  universal  repulsion  felt  for  the  '  publicans,' 
with  whom  already  Jesus  had  come  to  be  associated,  and 
seek  to  involve  Him  in  a  heresy  hunt.4  Foiled  in  this, 
their  instinctive  antagonism  takes  the  deeper  hue  of 
unscrupulous  intrigue.  'Scribes  from  Jerusalem,''  with 
a  commission  from  head  quarters,  appear  upon  the  scene, 
and  a  new  campaign  is  launched.  The  attack  takes  shape 

1  Matt.  ix.  34.  *  Mark  i.  sgff.  «  Mark  ii.  12. 

•  Mark  ii.  7  &c. ;  cf.  vv.  16,  18,  24.  •  Mark  iii.  22. 
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in  two  directions ;  on  one  hand  the  family  of  Jesus  is 
induced  to  take  measures  for  His  removal,  and  on  the  other 
the  sinister  suggestion  is  made  that  Jesus  is  really  a  danger- 
ous magician.  Both  attempts  are  frustrated,  and  the 
Lord  is  left  free  to  resume  His  popular  appeal.  But 
already  one  of  the  factors  in  the  final  tragedy  has  taken  its 
place  in  the  movement  of  the  gospel ;  professional  jealousy 
is  at  work,  and  does  not  cease  to  be  active  until,  unit- 
ing with  other  forces  antagonistic  to  the  Hero,  it  has 
encompassed  its  prey. 

Meanwhile  another  tragic  element  in  the  situation  has 
been  slowly  unfolding  itself.  So  early  as  the  first  chapter 
the  danger  of  popular  misunderstanding  is  present  already. 
The  crowd  can  scarcely  wait  till  the  Sabbath  is  over ; 
'  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  set ' — the  Sabbath  ended  at  sunset 
on  Saturday  evening — the  whole  town  was  gathered  at  the 
door.'1  After  a  busy  evening  Jesus  at  last  retires,  but  He 
has  seen  enough  to  convince  Him  of  perilous  possibilities 
at  Capernaum.  Accordingly  He  slips  away  to  the  hills 
before  the  others  are  stirring.  *  When  '  Simon  and  those 
with  him  '  follow  Him  to  His  retreat,  He  tells  them  to  their 
dismay  that  He  intends  to  make  an  extended  tour  over 
'  the  whole  of  Galilee ' « — this  according  to  Mark ;  while  Luke,1 
though  his  language  is  vague,  seems  to  be  aware  of  a 
ministry  covering  a  still  wider  area  :  '  He  was  preaching  in 
the  synagogues  of  Judaea ' — corrected  (?)  to  '  Galilee  ' 
in  the  later  MSS.,  represented  by  our  A.V.,  to  conform 
with  Mark.  Probably,  in  accordance  with  Luke's  general 
usage,  Judaea  here  means  the  whole  of  Palestine,  including 
Galilee  (cf.  xxiii.  5)  ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  the  third 
evangelist  had  heard  of  an  actual  mission  in  Judaea  proper 
at  this  juncture.  If  so,  we  should  have  a  possible  bridge 
between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  *and  that  of  John.  Perhaps 
the  Galilean  disciples  did  not  accompany  Jesus  upon  this 
journey." 

'  Some  days  afterwards ' — Mark's  phrase  is  indefinite — 
He  is  again  *  in  Capernaum,  and  a  period  follows  when  He 
appears  to  have  been  less  anxious  to  suppress  excitement, 
perhaps  because  the  scribes  lately  from  Jerusalem  had 
brought  with  them  a  new  atmosphere  of  challenge.  The 

1  Mark  i.  32,  33.  *  Mark  i.  35.  8  Mark  i.  39. 

4  Luke  iv.  44.  •  Mark  ii.  z. 
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respect  in  which  these  great  men  were  held  would  naturally 
distract  the  minds  of  our  Lord's  hearers  from  their  dreams 
of  revolt  under  the  leadership  of  the  new  Prophet ;  a  fresh 
issue  had  been  raised,  and  the  volatile  Galileans  watched 
with  intense  interest  the  contest  between  their  latest  Hero 
and  the  authorities.  Thus  the  danger  of  the  gospel  being 
submerged  in  a  riot  becomes  for  a  time  less  menacing.  The 
atmosphere  of  chapter  iv.  is  quieter ;  Jesus  is  Master  of 
the  situation  in  both  directions.  His  enemies  have  been 
baffled,  while  the  Galileans,  with  a  new  respect  for  their 
Hero's  powers,  settle  down  to  listen  to  what  He  has  to  say. 
But  His  manifesto,  outlined  in  chapter  iv.,  is  disappointing 
to  His  audience,  and  from  this  time  forward  His  success  as 
a  popular  preacher  begins  to  wane.  When  evening  comes 
Jesus  crosses  the  lake.  His  sleeping  in  the  storm  tells  us 
something  of  His  condition  :  physically  He  is  weary,  but 
His  heart  is  still  at  rest.  After  a  short  stay  upon  the  eastern 
shore — notice  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  keep  the 
Gerasene  demoniac  silent  about  his  cure,1  the  reason,  of 
course,  being  that  He  is  not  now  in  the  danger-zone — He 
is  soon  back  again, 2  but  we  hear  no  more  of  preaching  in 
Capernaum.  A  tour  in  the  highlands  follows,  with  a  visit 
to  His  old  home.8  From  the  upland  country  He  begins 
to  '  send  out '  His  twelve  '  two  by  two/ '  while  He  dis- 
appears from  view,  either  going  to  Judaea  or  to  His  quiet 
retreat  in  the  hills.  With  this  crisis  the  first  year  of  the 
ministry  comes  to  an  end.  The  outlook  was  not  hopeful  ; 
neither  by  the  lakeside,  nor  in  His  own  highland  country, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  was  there  any  room  for  His  message. 
In  face  of  these  foreshadowings  of  the  cross,  He  sends  His 
twelve  away,  partly  perhaps  because  He  felt  the  need  to 
be  alone  to  think  and  pray,  partly  because  they  could  for 
the  time  being  do  the  straightforward  propagandist  work 
of  the  Kingdom  more  effectively  than  He. 

During  this  veiled  period  several  things  conspired  to  give 
a  keener  edge  to  the  patriotic  passions  of  the  Galilean 
populace.  Mark,  significantly  enough,  fills  in  the  gap 
with  his  account  of  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist.  •  If 
the  massacre  of  Galilean  pilgrims  by  Pilate  •  took  place  also 
at  this  time,  we  can  understand  how  it  was  that  the  people, 

'Mark  v.  19.  •  Mark  v.  ax.  "Mark  vi.  i  ..ff... 

« Mark  vi.  7   ff.  'Mark  vi.  14  ff.  •  Luke  xiii    i  ff. 
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discouraged  by  the  disappointingly  spiritual  character  of 
the  Lord's  first  great  pronouncement,  would  begin  to  dream 
of  Jesus  again.  The  disciples  themselves  have  been  infected 
by  the  passions  of  their  congregations,  and  have  come  back 
in  a  mood  of  morbid  excitement.  If  proof  were  needed, 
their  report  is  enough  to  reveal  the  state  of  public  feeling. 
So  again  Jesus  retires,  this  time  across  the  lake,  and  in 
company  with  His  disciples.  Matthew  and  Luke  both 
seem  to  imply,  though  neither  of  them  asserts  directly, 
that  the  leading  motive  for  this  retreat  was  the  murder  of 
John,  while  Mark  ascribes  it1  to  the  need  for  rest  after  their 
exciting  experiences ;  they  certainly  wanted  steadying  in 
more  ways  than  one.  But,  John  being  gone,  the  desire  of 
the  Galileans  that  Jesus  should  take  his  place  and  avenge 
his  death  on  Herod  and  the  Romans  has  been  fanned  into 
a  flame.  Passover-time  has  come  roupH,  and  those  who  i***n 
had  gojie^irjp{o~^erusalein_have.  left  instructions  that  this  /CA.p. 
tantalizing  .Prophet  should  be  found  and  followed  at  all  f  j 
costs ;  when  Jesus  arrives  at  the  eastern  shore,  the  poor  *  """ 
leaderless  folk  are  there  before  Him.  *  But  as  all  the  men 
who  were  fit  to  go  were  away,  and  He  is  out  of  the  feverish 
atmosphere  of  the  lakeside  towns,  Jesus  feels  Himself  free 
to  indulge  them.  His  own  thoughts  are  full  of  the  Cross 
which  already  He  had  come  to  see  next  Passover-time 
would  bring ;  He  will  entertain  them  all  to  the  paschal 
supper.  But  the  day  ends  with  another  disappointment. 
After  the  wonderful  meal  the  excitement  of  the  crowd  can 
be  restrained  no  longer.  When  once  their  hunger  has  been 
relieved  and  they  begin  to  feel  better,  the  hopes  with  which 
they  had  entered  their  quest  for  the  lost  Leader 
reassert  themselves.  It  is  now  or  never  ;  the  Master  gathers 
from  their  ominous  whisperings  that  they  are  plotting 
'  to  take  Him  by  force  and  make  Him  a  king.'8  Even  the 
disciples  cannot  be  trusted  just  now.  Mark  draws  a  veil 
over  this  scene,  but  seems  to  hint  that  the  twelve  were 
involved,  for  they  were  '  constrained  to  embark '  again.* 
Jesus  sends  them  one  way  home  and  the  crowd  another, 
while  He  goes  up  into  the  hills  to  pray.  Mark  vi.  46,  be 
it  observed,  implies  a  definite  abandonment  of  the  Lord's 
public  ministry  in  Galilee—'  He  bade  them  a  regretful 
good-bye.'  Soon  He  rejoins  His  disciples,  knowing 

1  Mark  vi.  31.         'Mark  vi.  33.         'John  vi.  15.         *  Mark  vi.  45. 
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how  much  they  needed  Him,  for  their  terror  at  the 
Apparition  on  the  water  tells  us  something  of  the 
state  of  their  nerves.  Work  is  resumed  for  a  short 
time  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lakeside,  but  is 
apparently  confined  to  healing.  In  the  interval  the 
disciples  recover  their  confidence,  disturbed  as  it  had  been 
by  their  Leader's  refusal  to  take  His  proper  place  as 
King.  So  the  second  element  in  the  tragic  movement 
has  revealed  itself ;  we  may  call  it  political  prejudice. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  the  two  factors,  already  separately 
developed,  are  seen  to  be  in  combination,  and  make  any 
public  ministry  in  Galilee  impracticable.  '  Scribes  from 
Jerusalem '  again  appear,  *  emboldened  by  what  they 
think  to  be  palpable  evidence  of  diminishing  confidence 
on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Henceforth  they  follow  Him  about 
and  challenge  Him  openly.  He  replies  by  a  strong  attack 
and  an  attempt  to  free  the  misguided  Galileans  from  their 
dominance.  Specially  noteworthy  in  this  connexion  is 
vii,_  14,  '  Summoning  the  crowd  to  Him  again  '  ;  Jesus 
is  trying  to  break  up  the  unnatural  alliance  between 
the  unthinking  passions  of  the  people  and  the  cynical 
men -who  are  managing  them  for  their  own  purposes. 
When  this  attempt  fails  He  leaves  Galilee,  striking  north- 
west, and  only  returning  to  the  lake  by  a  long  d?tour  in 
GentUe_^territory.«  When  at  last  He  arrives  in  the 
DecapoliiT  there  are  again  scenes  of  enthusiasm ;  but 
Jesus  now  extends  His  policy  of  reserve  to  the  eastern 
shore,  probably  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  of  the  lake 
district  is  by  this  time  aflame  with  curiosity  about  His 
strange  doings,  a  curiosity  made  all  the  livelier  by  His 
long  retreat  and  sudden  reappearance.1  It  is  too  late 
for  privacy,  however,  and  the  crowd  gathers  again.  After 
the  second  miraculous  feeding  Jesus  crosses  the  water 
once  more  to  Dalmanutha,  wherever  that  was.  Matthew  * 
has  '  the  region  of  Magadan  '  according  to  the  best  reading, 
a  site  which  is  equally  unknown.  Dr.  Harris  has  suggested 
that  the  expression  '  to  the  region  of  Dalmanutha  '  is 
simply  a  copyist's  mistake1;  for  '  dalmanutha '  is  very 
near  the  Aramaic  for  '  tp^  the  parts  of.'  The  real  name 
has  been  lost, -and  'to  tHe  parts  of  has  been  repeated 

1  Mark  vii.  i.  »  Mark  vii.  31.  » Mark  vii.  36,  37. 
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by  inadvertence.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  Jesus  is 
still  studiously  avoiding  Galilee ;  John  vi.  25  is  am- 
biguous, while  John  vi.  59  suggests  that  discourses 
delivered  on  two  distinct  occasions  have  been  combined 
in  this  chapter.  Notice  '  began  '  in  viii.  11,  '  The  Pharisees 
went  out  and  began  to  dispute  witfi  Him  ' ;  as  often  in 
Mark^'  began  '  denotes  a  fresh  development.  The  Phari- 
sees have  taken  the  withdrawal  of  Jesus  at  a  critical 
moment  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  hope  to  complete 
His  humiliation  by  pressing  a  demand  which  they  had 
reason  to  think  would  embarrass  Him ;  the  refusal  to 
comply  with  it  would,  they  surmised,  discredit  Him  finally 
in  the  eyes  of  a  wonder-loving  public.  ForjiJ_sjgn_froin 
heaven,'  i^c\\rnr^}\y  loinwn  ac  *  tV  ffo^iffhter  of  a  voice/ 
was  regarded  as  Jthe_only_  real  guarantee  of  real  prophetic 
inspiration.  It  was  the  voice  from  heaven  which  con- 
vinced John  the  Baptist,1  and  reassured  the  disciples  on 
the  mountain  of  Transfiguration  * ;  we  remember,  too, 
what  a  sensation  the  voice  from  heaven  made  in  Jerusalem.' 
A  clap  of  thunder  at  least  was  expected  from  any  one 
claiming  to  be  the  Messiah.  Each  outburst  of  popular 
appreciation  is  now  followed  by  a  counter-attack,  and 
Jesus  '  sighs  in  spirit,'  *  wearied  by  the  conflict  with  the 
mountains  of  suspicion  and  prejudice  which  barred  His 
way  to  the  people's  hearts  for  whom  He  had  come  to  live 
and,  if  need  be,  die. 

Meanwhile  Mark  has  made  yet  another  complication 
clear.  It  is  in  this  section  that  Jesus  addresses  most 
of  those  reproaches  to  the  twelve  which  have  been  discussed 
already.  By  omitting  the  praise  with  which  Peter's 
confession  was  welcomed,  Mark  may  have  allowed  his 
master  to  paint  himself  into  the  picture  in  colours  which 
do  him  less  than  justice ;  at  any  rate,  he  does  succeed 
in  showing  us  that  there  was  a  real  peril  even  in  the 
devotion  of  the  twelve.  In  Mark  viii.  30  the  confession 
is  followed  simply  by  a  command  to  '  say  nothing  about 
it  to  any  one.'  J.  Weiss  thinks  that  the  Lord  read  in 
the  speaker's  eyes  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  the  note 
of  political  fanaticism,  and  so  met  his  declaration  by  a 
chill  prophecy  of  failure  and  death  ;  '  Seeing  His  disciples  *  • 

»Mark  i.  xx.  'Mark  ix.  7.  « John  xii.  28,  ag. 
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— they  were  all  of  one  mind — '  he  rebuked  Peter. '  Whether 
that  is  so  or  not — and,  in  face  of  Matt.  xvi.  17  ff.,  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  the  statement  unreservedly — there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  even  while  He  gladly  welcomed  His 
followers'  confidence,  He  did  see  danger  ahead  ;  the  grave 
words  which  in  the  First  Gospel,  as  in  the  Second,  follow 
hard  on  the  heels  of  warm  commendation  prove  this. 
Throughout  this  period  the  whole  attention  of  Jesus  is 
taken  up  by  the  persistently  renewed  effort  to  accustom 
His  twelve  to  the  idea  of  the  cross.  At  the  same  time 
He  reassures  them  first  by  a  promise,1  then  by  a  visible 
foretaste,*  of  the  coming  glory,  followed  yet  once  more 
by  an  injunction  to  secrecy.  The  same  dread  of  popular 
excitement  is  manifest  injx.  25  ;  this  miracle  must  have 
taken  place  somewhere  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
lake,  for  after  it  Jesus  is  able  to  travel  about  in  Galilee 
and  finally  arrive  in  Capernaum  without  attracting  public 
attention.  Apparently  the  crowd  has  now  been  effectually 
shaken  off,  and  He  is  able  quietly  to  set  out  upon  His 
fateful  journey  to  Jerusalem.*  But  by  this  time  another 
current  has  been  encountered  in  the  movement  of  the 
story ;  the  Hero  is  to  be  isolated  from  His  friends,  who 
are  still  faithful,  but  whose  bewilderment  now  deepens 
into  misunderstanding.  Our  third  section  has  left  the 
preparation  for  the  culminating  scene  nearly  complete  ; 
we  began  it  with  the  union  of  calculating  hatred  and 
unthinking  prejudice  in  enmity  to  Jesus,  and  we  end  it 
with  the  wavering  of  His  friends. 

In  all  other  tragedies,  whether  in  literature  or  life,  the 
hero  himself  fires  the  train,  because  the  march  of  events 
brings  out  some  flaw  in  his  own  moral  fabric.  This  divine 
tragedy  is  more  poignant  still,  for  it  is  no  hidden  weakness 
in  the  Hero,  but  the  uttermost  exercise  of  His  virtue, 
which  sets  the  final  process  in  motion.  We  are  never 
allowed  to  be  sorry  for  Jesus  ;  He  is  almost  encircled  now, 
but  He  can  always  break  through,  and  is  Master  of  the 
situation  to  the  end.  At  any  moment  He  can  call  upon 
His  Father  to  send  '  twelve  legions  of  angels,'  or  without 
them*  can  cast  His  assailants  to  the  ground  by  the  unveiling 
of  His  Majesty  ;  but  He  will  not  burst  through  the  cords  of 

*  Mark  lx.  x.  •  Mark  «.  a  ff.  »  Mark  x.  I. 
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death  in  this  summary  fashion.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  section  Jesus  has  escaped  the  net  spread  for  Him  in 
Galilee,  and  is  on  His  way  to  Judaea  by  the  eastern  route 
across  the  river.  He  is  well  known  in  Perea  already, 
perhaps  through  previous  visits  or  the  talk  of  Galilean 
pilgrims  ;  if,  as  we  conjectured,  the  demoniac  of  chapter  v. 
was  a  Perean  Jew,  his  testimony  would  increase  public 
curiosity.  Once  outside  Galilee  Jesus  resumes  His  habit 
of  public  preaching, *  and  the  Pharisees  become  active  again. 
This  time  they  try  to  involve  Him  in  trouble  with  Herod, 
whose  dominion  included  Perea  as  well  as  Galilee.  They 
seek  for  a  pronouncement  upon  the  divorce  question,  with 
the  case  of  Herod  and  Herodlas  in  view.  Plain  words  upon 
this  subject  had  led  to  the  murder  of  John  ;  surely  Jesus 
will  not  be  less  courageous  than  he.  If  the  '  Lewis  '  Syriac 
is  right  in  putting  x.  12  in  front  of  x.  n,  the  defiant  attitude 
of  Jesus  becomes  yet  more  unmistakable  ;  He  never  feared 
that  '  fox.1?  So — following  the  suggested  change — we  see 
that  He  makes  His  meaning  absolutely  plain  by  setting 
the  woman's  case  first ;  Herodias  had  divorced  her  husband 
to  marry  Herod.  The  Pharisees  are  powerless  either  to 
embarrass  Him  or  to  deflect  His  course.  His  set  face,  His 
undeviating  progress  towards  Jerusalem,  the  very  seat  of 
the  hated  government,  soon  rouse  old  dreams  of  some 
great  revolutionary  stroke,  and  once  again  Jesus  becomes 
a  popular  Hero.  Children  are  Brought  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  the-Messiah,  and  a  local  member  of  the  Sanhedrin* 
offers  his  services,  hoping,  by  the  use  of  his  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  sacred  cause,  to  obtain  eternal  life.  As  for 
the  disciples,  they  are  more  bewildered  than  ever,  for  they 
cannot  yet  forget  His  dismal  prophecies  of  failure  and 
humiliation ;  if  their  Master's  studied  discouragement  of 
enthusiasm  in  Galilee  had  been  surprising,  His  almost 
reckless  defiance  of  consequences  now  was  more  amazing 
still.  In  Galilee  He  was  sure  of  strong  support ;  but  here 
He  was  challenging  the  authorities  in  the  very  seat  of  their 
power,  unarmed  and  almost  alone,  and  this  after  having 
deliberately  alienated  those  who  might  have  helped  Him  1 
Jesus  and  they,  it  will  be  observed,  have  exchanged  r6les. 
In  Galilee  He  had  discouraged  popular  excitement ;  now 
they  are  nervously  anxious  to  keep  the  crowd  quiet.  This 

1  Mark  x.  I.  •  Luke  xiii.  32.  '  Luke  xviii.  18. 
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consideration  explains  their  attempt  to  keep  the  children 
away,  as  well  as  their  endeavour  to  suppress  the  incon- 
venient clamour  of  Bartimaeus. l  They  were  furthei 
bewildered  by  the  drastic  terms  offered  to  the  young  man, 
whose  wealth  and  influence,  they  imagined,  might  have  been 
useful  in  an  emergency ;  moreover,  the  Lord  Himself  did 
not  seem  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  prospects 
before  Him.  References  to  the  Resurrection  '  after  three 
days  * — a  proverbial  phrase  meaning  '  very  soon  ' — only 
confused  them  more  at  this  stage. 

When  they  arrive  at  Jerusalem  their  mood  has  changed 
again.  A  possible  reason  for  this  swift  reaction  from 
nervous  timidity  to  vociferous  enthusiasm  has  been  found 
already  outside  Mark's  Gospel ;  but  if  we  confine 
our  attention  to  this  book  considered  by  itself,  we  may 
suggest  that  the  request  of  James  and  John1  proves  that 
at  least  two  of  the  three  who  had  witnessed  the  Transfigura- 
tion had  by  no  means  lost  all  hope  of  the  speedy  setting-up 
of  the  Kingdom — the  others  evidently  regarding  the 
demand  made  at  that  juncture  as  being  ill-timed  as  well 
as  in  bad  taste — and  also  that  the  company  of  pilgrims  from 
Galilee,  who  had  followed  the  progress  of  Jesus  through 
Perea,  were  delighted  at  the  Master's  change  of  demeanour, 
soon  infecting  His  disciples  with  their  own  easily  kindled 
revolutionary  passions.  Then  follow  the  Triumphal  Entry, 
with  its  demonstration  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the 
Hero  of  the  day,  and  the  still  more  challenging  Cleansing 
of  the  Temple,  by  which  the  pilgrims  were  enraptured, 
for  was  it  not  a  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy  ?  Apart 
from  Pharisees  and  Galileans,  Jesus  has  now  to  reckon 
with  the  vested  interests  of  entrenched  bureaucracy,  and 
He  throws  down  the  gauntlet  at  once.  Cattle  reared  by 
these  monopolists  on  their  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  were  sold  at  exorbitant  prices  to  would-be  wor- 
shippers within  the  Temple  precincts,  and  only  their  agents 
were  allowed  to  do  business  there.  If  John*  is  right  in 
his  statement  that  this  scandal  had  been  exposed  once 
already  by  our  Lord,  the  fact  that  even  so  violent  an  action 
went  even  now  unchallenged  becomes  at  once  intelligible. 
It  was  a  notorious  abuse,  intensely  unpopular  with  the 
public,  and  only  continued  because  no  one  but  Jesus  dared 

1Mark  x.  13,  48.  'Mark  x.  35.  •  John  ii.  14  ff. 
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forcibly  to  interrupt  it.  The  Lord's  language  on  this 
occasion  is  stronger  than  before.  In  John  ii.  16  we  read, 
'  Make  not  My  Father's  house  a  shop  '  ;  now  it  is,  '  Ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'  Little  wonder  that  there  was 
no  need  of  a  '  whip  of  small  cords '  >  this  time  !  When 
Gentiles,  incensed  beyond  endurance  by  the  exactions  of 
these  licensed  thieves,  who  filched  away  from  them  their 
part  of  the  '  house  of  prayer  designed  for  all  nations  '• 
only  to  use  it  as  a  cover  for  further  robbery,  threatened 
their  persecutors  with  violence,  the  Jewish  trader  would 
leap,  we  are  told,  over  the  barrier,  beyond  which  his  victim 
could  not  pass  on  pain  of  death,"  and  from  that  point  of 
vantage  defy  his  pursuer.  All  self-respecting  Jews  hated 
this  organized  robbery,  which  made  of  the  Temple  a  mere 
brigand's  cave,  to  which  these  licensed  highwaymen  could 
carry  their  spoils,  and  from  the  shelter  of  which  they 
could  securely  challenge  their  pursuers  to  do  their  worst. 
So  it  came  about  that  there  was  at  first  no  overt  opposition 
to  the  Lord's  high-handed  action  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
brought  into  line  the  most  deadly  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus, 
and  they  proceed  at  once  to  treachery.  The  '  cursing  otif 
the  fig-tree,'*  which  rnrggs  in  h^  giw^n^  wjjh  tragic  ' 
clearness,  the  Lord's  own  view  of  the  situation.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  parable  of  the  fig- tree  spared  yet  one 
year  longer*  (see  Part  ii.,  chap,  i.),  it  shows  us  that  Jesus  is 
losing  hope  for  His  own  people. 

For  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  was  not  simply  a  protest 
against  a  gross  abuse  :  it  was  the  last  appeal  of  a  Patriot. 
Jesus  is  re-enacting  the  part  of  Jeremiah  in  these  first  days 
of  Holy  Week.  That  Matthew  at  least  was  conscious  of 
this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  account  of  the  trial  scene 
is  persistently  reminiscent  of  a  somewhat  similar  crisis 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord's  greatest  forerunner.  Jesus 
and  Jeremiah  are  alike  in  this — in  that  both  are  aware 
that  their  own  martyrdom  will  inevitably  bring  political 
ruin  upon  the  nation  for  which  they  are  dying,  and, 
further,  in  that  their  attitude  to  the  Temple  was  the 
chief  count  in  the  indictment  argued  against  both  of  them. 
Meanwhile  two  of  the  parties  who  are  plotting;  the  death  of 
Jesus  are  seen  to  be  in  association ;  scribes  and  chief 
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priests  approach  Him  upon  His  arrival  next  morning  with 
a  question  artfully  designed  to  involve  Jesus  with  the 
government.  They  make  no  comment  upon  His  proceed- 
ings yesterday ;  they  only  ask  for  information.  Clearly 
He  is  making  a  bid  for  the  role  of  Messiah  ;  will  He  tell  them 
plainly  if  that  is  so  ?  They  are  quite  willing  to  discuss 
His  pretensions  on  their  merits.  The  people  prick  up 
their  ears,  eager  to  catch  His  answer.  They  are  sure  that 
their  Leader,  who  has  been  so  much  less  disappointing 
since  He  came  south,  will  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a 
public  statement.  But  He  refuses  to  reply  directly,  only 
countering  His  assailants  with  a  question  which  is  as 
difficult  for  them  to  answer  as  they  had  hoped  theirs  would 
be  for  Him.  It  is  evident  from  Matt.  iii.  7  that  '  many  of 
the  Pharisees  '  and  even  '  of  the  Sadducees  '  had  in  a  half- 
hearted kind  of  way  tried  to  patronize  John  the  Baptist's 
revival  movement ;  probably  the  more  highly  placed 
officials  had  discreetly  kept  away,  as  John  could  not  have 
been  to  their  taste.  John  was  now  the  idol  of  the  people, 
and  any  refleection  upon  his  memory  would  instantly  have 
raised  a  storm.  Perhaps  the  Lord's  question  was  a  quiet 
reminder  addressed  to  some  of  His  interviewers  of  days 
when  their  minds  were  still  open  to  good  impressions,  an 
appeal  to  the  better  men  among  both  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  save  themselves  from 
this  unnatural  alliance  with  the  shameless  monopolists 
with  whom  they  could  have  nothing  in  common  except 
their  hatred  of  Himself.  At  the  same  time  Jesus  is  appeal- 
ing to  those  who  meant  to  be  His  friends  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  duped  by  the  sinister  intrigues  of  men  who, 
they  must  see,  could  not  be  working  together  for  any  honest 
purpose.  They  had  been  divided  on  the  question  of  John  ; 
they  would  have  been  divided  still,  if  they  had  been 
honourable  or  even  consistent  men.  Lest  there  should  be 
fany  doubt  as  to  His  own  position,  He  proceeds  forthwith 
to  define  it,  and  to  expose  the  designsof  His  worst  enemies, 
the  high-priestly  cliq««,-Avhosejrialaji^iinistration  of  their 
Bacred  trust  HeJtiad -already  sorutffissTy  disturbed.  In 
this  parable  Jrlis  enemies  ._recogifize  that  Jesus  has 
thrown  down  the  gage  of  battle  ;  But  for  the  time  being  the 
Lord  is  protected  from  their  rage  by  the  crowd,  delighted 
by  His  undisguised  claim  to  the  title  of  Messiah  ('  the 
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Beloved  Son ' — that  is,  '  only  Son ' — Mark  xii.  5,  6),  eagerly 
awaiting  and  perhaps  arming  for  the  next  move,  which, 
they  thought,  must  surely  be  an  open  challenge  to  the 
government.  Their  final  disappointment  explains,  on  the 
human  side,  all  that  follows. 

Meanwhile  the  Pharisees  take  the  next  step  by  them- 
selves ;  their  public  association  with  the  chief  priests  they 
now  see  to  have  been  a  blunder,  and  this  time  they  come 
alone.  They  are  noticeably  polite,  but  are  bent  on  mischief. 
One  particularly  ominous  feature  of  the  situation  now  is 
that  all  parties  in  the  Sanhedrin  are  working  together 
behind  the  scenes,  for  the  mention  of  that  elusive  party, 
the  Herodians,1  shows  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  use 
Herod,  who  is  up  at  Jerusalem  for  the  feast,  against  Jesus. 
The  compliments  upon  His  fearless  even-handedness,  as 
displayed  in  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  yesterday,  with 
which  they  open  the  encounter,  are  meant  to  disarm  the 
suspicions  of  the  crowd,  roused  by  the  appearance  of  some 
of  their  number  along  with  the  hated  priests  earlier  in  the 
day.  They  are  really  playing  a  double  game.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  are  anxious  to  make  Pilate  and  Herod  uneasy 
about  the  latest  developments ;  on  the  other,  to  suggest 
to  the  Galileans  that  they — the  Pharisees — are  only  seeking 
to  help  on  the  revolution  by  inducing  their  strangely 
backward  Leader  to  make  the  pronouncement  which  might 
be  a  signal  for  revolt.  They  are  too  clever  to  believe  that 
even  now  Jesus  intends  to  lead  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment ;  but  their  purpose  is  either  to  lead  Him  on  to  a 
position  from  which  there  can  be  no  retreat,  or  to  induce 
Him  once  and  for  all  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  nationalist 
leadership,  and  so  incense  the  mob  against  Him.  We  must 
remember  all  through  that  the  turbulent  crowd  of  pilgrims 
hold  the  key  to  the  situation,  for  Pilate  and  Herod  are  merely 
anxious  to  get  this  dangerous  week  over  without  trouble. 
If  once  the  crowd  can  be  turned  against  Jesus,  they  can 
trust  them  to  do  the  rest,  for  they  still  hold  their  trump- 
card,  Bar-rabbas,  till  now  a  popular  hero,  and  only  for  the 
tioment  submerged  in  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  for  Jesus, 
the  Lord  sees  '  their  hypocrisy '  at  a  glance,  and  by  His 
answer  refuses  to  commit  Himself  either  way  for  their 

1  Mark  xii.  13. 
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convenience,  at  the  same  time  propounding  an  eternal 
principle. 

The  Sadducees,  who  come  next,  are  more  clumsy ;  they 
seem  to  be  trying  to  score  a  point  at  the  expense  of  their 
new  allies,  the  Pharisees.  The  question  of  immortality 
had,  it  is  true,  become  at  this  time  almost  a  political 
matter,  for  one  of  the  things  which  most  deeply  divided 
the  Romanizing  party  from  the  patriots  was  the  passionately 
held  Pharisaic  doctrine  that  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Israel 
had  a  special  place  in  the  Resurrection.  The  popular 
conception  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  says  Dr.  Charles,  was 
that  of  the  first  thirty-six  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
according  to  which  its  members,  including  the  risen  right- 
eous, were  to  enjoy  every  good  thing,  and  each  have  a 
thousand  children.  They  thought  to  place  Jesus  upon  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  oblige  Him  to  confess  either  that 
there  was  no  resurrection,  or  that  polygamy  and  polyandry 
would  be  practised  in  the  Kingdom.  The  conception 
embodied  in  our  Lord's  answer  tallies  almost  exactly  in 
thought  and  partly  in  word  with  that  described  in  Enoch, 
chapters  xci.-civ. — the  resurrection  is  to  be  one  of  spirit, 
and  the  risen  righteous  are  to  rejoice  as  the  angels  of  heaven.1 
This  incident  is  valuable  for  our  immediate  purpose  in 
two  respects  :  it  casts  a  clear  light  upon  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  could  ask  so  crude  a  question — They  were  '  much 
mistaken  '  * — and  at  the  same  time  goes  far  to  explain  the 
comparative  failure  of  our  Lord's  attempts  to  win  the 
common  people,  who  could  and  did  entertain  such  crudely 
materialistic  ideas. 

It  is  clear  from  the  next  few  verses — peculiar  this  time 
to  Mark — that  the  appeal  made  just  before  to  the  Pharisees 
had  not  altogether  missed  fire.  Some  of  them  did  respond 
to  His  plea  for  moral  sincerity.  The  next  question  was 
no  mere  trap.  Matthew*  puts  a  sinister  interpretation 
upon  this  inquiry  as  upon  the  others,  while  Luke*  contents 
himself  with  the  remark  that  some  of  the  scribes  applauded 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Sadducees ;  but  not  all  the  scribes 
were  blinded  by  prejudice  to  the  lightness  of  the  Master's 
teaching  so  far  as  its  main  outlines  were  concerned.  Jesus 
welcomes  the  ready  appreciation  of  His  own  reading  of  the 
law  shown  by  this  intelligent  man  with  evident  relief; 
1  Matt.  xxii.  30.  *  Mark  xii.  27.  *  Matt.  xxii.  34  L  «  Luke  xx.  39. 
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he,  at  least,  unlike  the  Sadducees,  was  '  not  far  astray 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.'  His  enemies  are  for  the 
moment  silenced ;  so  far  from  being  outwitted,  He  has 
forced  them  to  fall  back  in  confusion. 

A  passage  follows,  the  obscurity  of  which  we  must 
frankly  admit.  Jesus  is  teaching  in  the  Temple.  Scribes 
and  priests  alike  have  retired,  and  He  is  free  to 
address  the  crowd  without  interruption.  Evidently  the 
purpose  of  the  question  reported  in  Mark  xii.  37  is 
to  expose  the  fallacy  inherent  in  commonly  held  views 
of  the  Messiah's  office.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Ps.  ex.  can  have  been  written  by  David,  the  opinion 
prevailing  among  scholars  being  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
Court  poet,  composed  in  honour  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
who  was  the  first  to  be  anointed  both  king  and  high-priest. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  our  Lord  Himself  accepted 
the  popular  theory  of  its  authorship,  nor  need  we  suppose, 
as  some  have  done,  that  He  is  denying  His  own  descent 
from  David.  He  is  concerned  with  a  much  more  vital 
matter.  The  materialistic  conception  of  the  world  to  come 
so  obstinately  clung  to  by  the  common  people  proved  at 
last  a  fatal  barrier  between  our  Lord  and  the  men  of  the 
country,  where  '  most  of  His  mighty  works  had  been  done/ 
with  whom  He  had  so  much  in  common ;  the  nationalist 
passions  which  met  Him  at  every  turn  in  Galilee  were 
bound  up  with  this  false  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom, 
this  in  its  turn  with  the  tradition  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  a  descendant  from  David,  and  therefore  a  conqueror 
like  him.  If  only  He  could  show  them  how  little  founda- 
tion there  was  for  these  crude  notions  of  theirs  even'  in  the 
Old  Testament !  The  people  clearly  do  not  understand, 
but  His  teaching  still  exerts  its  old  charm,  and  they  listen 
to  Him  quite  willingly  as  He  proceeds  to  attack  those  of 
the  scribes  who  lived  in  popular  favour  and  public  honour 
on  the  strength  of  a  display  of  piety  and  learning,  while 
they  traded  upon  the  superstitions  of  pious  widows  and 
other  ignorant  people  anxious  for  a  share  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  of  wlu'ch  they  painted  such  alluring  pictures. 

Full  discussion  of  chapter  xiii.  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
It  contains  a  discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  '  last  things  ' 
delivered  in  private  to  the  disciples.  Many  scholars  think 
that  this  section  should  be  separated  from  the  main  body 
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of  the  Gospel,  as  it  appears  to  contain  a  '  fly-sheet '  at  first 
published  by  itself — perhaps  in  A.D.  68,  the  date  at  which, 
according  to  Eusebius,  a  revelation  came  to  the  Christians 
of  Judaea,  warning  them  to  flee  from  the  Holy  City  before 
its  fall — but  afterwards  incorporated  in  one  of  the  later 
editions  of  Mark's  Gospel.  Luke  is  widely  divergent  here, 
while  Matthew  follows  Mark  very  closely,  though  not 
exactly.  If  Luke  saw  the  first  draft,  and  the  compiler 
of  the  First  Gospel  the  second  —  after  the  addition 
of  the  '  fly-sheet ' — the  facts  easily  explain  themselves, 
the  principal  argument  for  the  '  fly-sheet '  theory  being 
found  in  the  words  '  Let  him  that  readeth  understand.'1 
Most  critics  would  not  deny  that  the  '  fly-sheet '  contains 
some  authentic  words  of  Jesus,  and  from  our  present  point 
of  view  this  impression  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  some 
prophecy  of  the  future  uttered  at  this  juncture  helps  us  to 
understand  a  change  of  mood  in  the  disciples  which  becomes 
apparent  as  Passion  Week  goes  on.  At  the  Triumphal 
Entry  they  are  leading  the  acclamations  of  the  Galileans 
with  a  disregard  of  consequences  which  is  in  the  strongest 
contrast  with  their  timidity  when  they  are  passing  through 
Jericho.  Apparently  they  have  almost  forgotten  their 
Master's  predictions  of  failure  and  death,  and  the  old 
Galilean  spirit  of  gay  rebellion  has  caught  them  by  con- 
tagion from  the  noisy  crowd  of  pilgrims,  eager  to  pay  off  old 
scores  with  the  government  now  or  never.  Jesus  must  have 
said  something  in  His  private  talks  to  discourage  their  ill- 
grounded  hopes  ;  the  discourse  of  chapter  xiii.  would  do 
that  effectually.  For  His  public  actions  so  far  would 
rather  tend  to  increase  their  confidence  than  diminish  it ; 
at  last  He  has  decisively  assumed  Messianic  prerogatives. 
Later  on  in  the  week  they  are  in  possession  of  weapons  * ; 
this  suggests  previous  preparation  for  revolution.  When 
the  Lord  spoke  not  of  swift  upheaval,  but  of  persecution 
and  long  struggle,  with  the  end  '  not  yet '»  in  sight,  His 
words  must  have  chilled  His  followers,  and  brought 
back  into  their  minds  the  dark  prophecies  which  He 
had  uttered  before,  but  which  they  had  set  aside  so 
lightly. 

All  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  mysterious  figure 

1  Mark  xiii.  14  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  15.          *  Mark  xiv.  47  ;  Luke     xxii.3&. 
»  Mark  xiii  7. 
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of  Judas  '  the  traitor.'  Dr.  Wright  has  lately  made  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  he  was  a  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  leadership  of  the  twelve.  He 
bases  his  argument  partly  upon  Mark  xiv.  10,  where  Judas 
is — in  some  early  MSS.  at  least — spoken  of  as  '  the  one  of 
the  twelve ' — that  is,  he  says,  '  the  first  of  the  twelve/ 
just  as  Christians  called  Sunday  '  the -one  day  of  the  week.'1 
Dr.  Harris  (Expositor,  July,  1917)  has  shown  that  there  is 
some  doubt  about  the  reading  of  that  verse,  and  also  quotes 
the  Book  of  Enoch  as  evidence  that  '  the  one  of  '  does  not 
always  mean  '  the  first  of.'  At  the  same  time  he  goes  on 
to  prove  that  Judas  did  originally  hold  a  higher  place  in 
the  list  of  apostles  than  he  does  in  our  Gospels,  and  that  is 
enough  for  our  purpose.  Again  and  again  Judas  is  called 
'  one  of  the  twelve  ' — perhaps  once  '  the  one.'  Was  he 
also  the  'one  of  His  disciples'1  who  asked  the  question 
about  the  Temple  ?  If  '  Iscarioth  '  really  means  '  man  of 
Kerioth  ' — Dr.  Harris  thinks  it  stands  for  '  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar ' ;  Dr.  Cheyne  emended  to  '  man  of  Jericho  ' — he 
was  possibly  the  only  Judaean  in  the  apostolic  circle,  though 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  this,  for  '  Simon  the  zealot '  may  very 
well  have  been  a  Judaean  too.  The  rivalry  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee  had,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with  the 
heart-burnings  among  the  disciples.  Was  there  a  Galilean 
trio  at  one  wing 'of  the  twelve,  a  Judaean  at  the  other? 
If  Judas  was  a  Judaean,  he  would  be  specially  interested 
in  the  Temple,  and  very  much  taken  aback  at  our  Lord's 
prophecy  of  its  complete  destruction.  Then  we  must  take 
into  account  the  story  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany  which 
follows."  Mark  does  not  tell  us  which  of  the  fellow  guests 
of  Jesus  it  was  who  passed  a  harsh  criticism  upon  Mary's 
gift* ;  at  any  rate  Peter  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Matthew § 
says  that  the  disciples,  John$  that  Judas  was  responsible. 
As  Mark  associates  the  visit  of  Judas  to  the  chief  priests 
directly  with  the  supper  at  Bethany,  we  have  good  reason 
for  our  acceptance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel's  testimony  upon 
this  point.  The  fact  that  Judas  went  straight  off  to  the 
conspirators  after  his  Master's  rebuke  looks  like  sudden 
pique,  but  we  should  hesitate  to  attribute  his  action  to  any 
such  trivial  grounds.  It  is  unthinkable  that  a  chosen 

1  Mark  xiv.  10.     *  Mark  xiii.  i  ;  cf.  John  xii.  4.     *  Mark  xiv.  3  ff. 
•  Mark  xiv.  4,  5.     •  Matt.  xxvi.  8.     8  John  xii.  4. 
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apostle  of  Jesus — chosen,  it  may  be,  from  a  large  circle  of 
Judaean  disciples  for  the  closest  intimacy — could  have 
been  mean  enough  to  betray  his  Master  to  His  bitterest 
enemies  simply  because  he  had  been  rebuked.  He  must 
have  been  secretly  mutinous  long  before.  Moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  price  paid  for  the  disclosure 
which  led  to  the  arrest  of  Jesus  can  have  been  either  the 
only  or  the  chief  consideration  even  to  one  who  had  an 
excessive  regard  for  the  value  of  money  and  the  things  that 
money  can  buy.  With  John  xii.  6  I  hope  to  deal  later. 
Matthew  says  that  the  chief  priests  doled  out  to  Judas 
'  thirty  pieces  of  silver,'  about  £4  165.  of  our  money ;  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  exact  sum  paid,  for  the  passage 
quoted1  is  one  of  many  where  our  First  Gospel  has  been 
influenced  by  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.*  We 
gather  that  it  was  not  a  large  amount.  If  Judas  was 
a  poor  man,  thirty  pieces  of  silver  may  have  seemed  a 
considerable  sum  to  him ;  but,  if  the  money  had  been  his 
sole  consideration,  he  would  surely  have  driven  a  better 
bargain.  Probably,  being  an  Oriental,  he  did  try  to  do  so  ; 
the  only  point  which  we  are  concerned  to  press  here  is  that 
a  greedy  man  with  valuable  information  to  sell,  and  able 
to  haggle  at  his  leisure,  would  have  disposed  of  his  goods  at 
a  dearer  rate.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  actually 
disclose  ?  Some  have  thought  that  it  was  what  they  call 
the  '  Messianic  Secret ' ;  but  surely  that  was  no  secret  by 
this  time  !  We  should  have  assumed  that  it  was  simply 
the  time  and  place  at  which  the  arrest  could  be  carried  out 
without  fear  of  interruption,  if  it  had  not  occurred  to  us 
that  the  conspirators  would  already  have  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  Jesus.  The  only  piece  of  information 
sufficiently  important  to  induce  Pilate  to  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  would  be  the  news  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
were  arming.  Possibly  at  the  same  time  Judas  told  the 
chief  priests  something  about  the  words  Jesus  had  used  in 
regard  to  the  Temple,  for  this  scent  is  followed  keenly  at  the 
trial  before  the  high-priest. »  Indeed,  the  whole  manner  of 
arrest  seems  needlessly  elaborate.  Jesus  Himself  exclaims 
at  the '  swords  and  staves  '  of  the  armed  rabble  who  advance 
against  Him,  as  if  He  were  a  '  robber  ' — that  is,  a  revolu- 
tionary leader. 

1  Matt.  xxvi.  15.         *  Zech.  xi.  12.         •  Mark  xiv.  58. 
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The  truth,  perhaps,  is  that  this  is  just  what,  since  the 
report  of  Judas,  they  had  come  to  think  He  was.  Jesus1 
asks  them  why  they  had  not  seized  Him  when  He  was 
teaching  in  the  Temple.  They  were  afraid  to  do  so,  partly 
because  He  was  still  the  Hero  of  the  crowd,  partly  because 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  His  followers  were  arming. 
This  information  they  took  to  Pilate,  who  immediately 
orders  the  arrest,  but  insists  upon  absolute  secrecy.  We 
have  little  light  so  far  upon  the  motives  of  Judas,  and  must 
proceed  by  the  aid  of  more  or  less  probable  surmise.  We 
must  first  examine  the  money  motive ;  for  that  is  the 
generally  accepted  explanation  of  his  behaviour.  On  this 
matter  we  have  to  reckon  with  two  great  difficulties.  If 
Judas  were  really  so  bad  a  man  as  to  betray  his  Lord  to 
torture  and  death  for  money,  it  is  almost  unthinkable  that 
Jesus  should  have  chosen  him ;  it  is  still  less  credible  that 
he  should  have  been  smitten  with  utter  remorse  so  quickly 
afterwards.  In  reference  to  this  last  point,  I  am  aware  that 
we  have  in  the  New  Testament  two  accounts  of  the  end  of 
Judas,  which  cannot  be  forced  into  harmony.  Matthew* 
tells  us  that  when  he  '  saw  '  that  '  He  ' — this  might  mean 
Judas,  but  reads  more  naturally  as  '  Jesus ' — was  con- 
demned, he  repented,  and  turned  over  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  to  the  '  chief  priests  and  elders ' ;  in  the  Acts,8  on  the 
other  hand,  Peter  informs  the  other  apostles  that  Judas 
himself — not  the  chief  priests,  as  Matt,  xxvii.  6,  7 — bought 
a  small  estate  with  the  money,  and  afterwards  '  swelled 
up  and  burst  in  the  middle,'  whereas,  according  to  Matthew, 
he  hanged  himself  in  desperate  remorse.  Apart  from  our 
natural  desire  to  think  as  well  as  possible  of  the  chosen 
friends  of  Jesus,  there  are  more  substantial  reasons  for 
preferring  the  Matthean  account.  Papias  preserved  a 
story  according  to  which  Judas  swelled  up  to  a  huge  size 
and  was  crushed  by  a  passing  carriage.  We  can  easily 
explain  such  traditions.  One  of  the  books  which  both 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  knew  was  The  Story  of  Ahikar — 
for  evidence  of  their  acquaintance  with  this  widely  diffused 
Eastern  fable  see  App.  I.  (printed  at  the  end  of  Part  iii.) — 
in  which  the  villain  of  the  piece,  Nadab  by  name,  betrays 
his  uncle  Ahikar.  When  his  treachery  is  brought  home  to 
him,  he  swells  up  immediately,  becomes  blown  up  like  a 

1  Mark  xiv.  48.         » Matt,  xxvii.  3  ff.        »  Acts  i.  17  fi. 
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bladder,  and  dies  in  agony.  The  other  apostles  looking 
back  upon  tl«e  whole  tragic  business,  would  think  no  end 
too  bad  for  the  traitor,  and  would  not  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  origin  of  a  story  current  shortly  after  the  Resur- 
rection, while  the  treachery  of  one  of  their  own  number 
was  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  to  the  effect  that  Judas  had 
followed  to  the  end  the  model  appropriate  to  all  traitors. 
The  real  truth  would  only  come  out  slowly,  and  we  are 
consequently  fairly  safe  in  taking  the  more  charitable  view 
open  to  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Matthew's  account  also 
has  been  influenced — in  language  at  least — by  a  parallel 
Old  Testament  story,  that  of  the  suicide  of  Ahithophel. l 

Let  us  try,  then,  to  construct  a  theory  upon  the  wider 
basis.  The  chief  remaining  obstacle  is  likely  to  be  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  with  its  very  definite  statements — that 
Jesus  spoke  of  Judas  as  '  a  devil  '  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  in  His  association  with  him  ;  and,  further,  that  Judas 
was  a  mere  pilferer,  using  for  his  own  purposes  the  contents 
of  the  common  purse.*  I  do  not  intend  to  attribute  these 
declarations  solely  to  what  may  be  called  retrospective 
bias,  though  the  possibility  that  bias  of  this  kind  has 
coloured  such  accounts  of  the  character  of  Judas  as  have 
come  down  to  us  must  not  be  left  out  of  view.  '  One  of  you 
is  a  devil  '  may  mean  no  more  than  that  Jesus  saw  danger- 
ous tendencies  in  Judas,  just  as — about  the  same  time — 
He  addressed,  or  seemed  to  address,  Peter  as  '  Satan.'* 
It  may  well  have  come  out  afterwards  that  Judas  had  used 
the  contents  of  the  purse  for  other  purposes  than  poor 
relief.  But  if  he  had  been  simply  spending  the  money 
upon  himself,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  why,  in  the  first 
place,  did  Jesus  expose  him  to  temptation  by  putting  the 
bag  in  his  hands,  and  then,  when  He  had  observed  this 
most  unworthy  trait  in  his  character,  why  did  He  still 
entrust  such  money  as  there  was  to  him,  as  He  was  thought 
to  be  doing  so  late  as  John  xiii.  29  ?  We  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  more  behind.  Matt,  xxvii.  3 
makes  it  plain  that  Judas  did  not  expect  Jesus  to  be 
condemned,  and  so  acquits  him  of  the  worst  imputation  ; 
at  least  he,  like  the  other  enemies  of  Jesus,  did  not: know 
what  he  was  doing.  Let  us  suppose  that  Judas  was  a  man 
of  some  practical  ability,  chosen  by  Jesus  as  the  steward  of 
1  2  Sam.  xvii.  23.  •  John  v«.  70  ;  xii.  6.  •  Mark  viii.  33. 
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His  company  of  disciples — a  really  able  and,  at  that  time, 
a  genuinely  good  man.  As  a  Judaean  he  is  a  little  inclined 
to  look  down  upon  his  rough  Galilean  comrades.  His  parts 
soon  win  him  some  sort  of  leadership  ;  but,  to  his  chagrin, 
Jesus  persists  in  His  favour  to  the  Galilean  fisherman 
Peter.  He  tries  to  assert  his  claims  behind  the  back  of 
Jesus  ;  for  it  is  significant  that  Peter  complains  of  constant 
offences  committed  by  his  'brother/1  Hence  follow 
unseemly  discussions  as  to  precedence,  which  the  Master 
rebukes,  telling  Judas  in  effect  that,  if  he  wishes  to  be  first, 
he  must  go  on  making  himself  useful  to  the  others  in  all 
sorts  of  quiet  ways  ;  he  must  be  at  the  service  of  them  all. 
When  Jesus  appoints  Peter  steward  of  the  new  Kingdom,  * 
Judas  takes  fresh  offence,  for  he  thinks  himself  the  man  in 
possession.  Perhaps  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward* 
bore  originally  upon  the  case  of  Judas  ;  his  best  plan  would 
be  to  '  make  friends '  of  the  others  while  he  had  some 
precarious  hold  upon  his  office,  instead  of  alienating  them 
by  his  scarcely  concealed  scorn.  Another  clue  is  offered 
by  the  Lord's  use  of  the  word  '  comrade '  in  three  places 
in  the  First  Gospel.  Ps^  Iv.  13  su£gggted_the  usq  of  the 
word  'comrade ' :  _this ~was  the  great  testimony  passage 
(see  below  Part  iii.)  on  Jthe  betrayal.  Arguing  back 
from  the  last  •  Qf  the  three  occurrences,  where  Jesus,' 
shrinking  from  the  traitor's  kiss,  calls  him  '  com- 
rade ' — '  do  what  you  are  here  for ' — may  we  infer 
that  Judas  is  meant  by  the  '  comrade '  of  Matt.  xx. 
13 ;  xxii.  12  ?  Nowhere  else  in  the  Gospels  does 
the  word  '  comrade '  occur.  We  may,  if  we  will, 
imagine  that  the  glance  of  Jesus  passed  from  the  open 
countenance  of  Peter,  who,  at  any  rate,  associated  himself 
with  the  others — '  We  have  left  all '  • — to  a  darker  face, 
shadowed  by  a  bitter  jealousy.  He  said  '  to  one  of  them  ' ; 
may  not  this  be  Judas,  '  one  of  the  twelve  '  ?  If  Peter  was 
'  this  last,'  need  Judas  be  jealous  because  the  Lord  chose 
to  be  specially  generous  to  such  as  he  ?  What  was  he 
doing  in  the  happy  company  without  the  '  wedding- 
garment  of  love '  to  his  Lord  ?  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  dangerous  elements  in  his  make-up 
became  specially  prominent,  with  the  result  that  Jesus 

»Matt.  xviii.  21.         'Matt.  rri.  IQ.        'Luke  xvi.  x  ff. 
4  Matt,  xxvi.,  50.  •  Matt.  xix.  27. 
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warns  him  in  so  many  words  that  he  is  giving  himself  over 
to  the  devil. 

What  was  the  devil-inspired  plot  that  was  slowly 
taking  shape  in  the  mind  of  Judas  ?  Evidently,  like 
his  Galilean  comrades,  he  was,  after  his  own  fashion, 
a  patriot ;  his  name  speaks  for  the  fact  that  he  came  from 
a  thoroughly  Jewish  family.  But  he  despised  the  visionary 
enthusiasm  of  these  Galilean  fanatics.  His  attachment  was 
to  more  substantial  things  than  any  Kingdom  in  the 
clouds  ;  he  loved  the  city  and  the  Temple.  As  the  rivalry 
between  himself  and  Peter  became,  to  his  thinking  at  least, 
more  embittered,  he  begins  to  notice  that  Jesus  is  directing 
His  watchful  gaze  upon  him  more  and  more  often  ;  and  at 
this  he  is  the  more  aggrieved.  Peter  and  the  others  were 
ambitious  too,  but  they  followed  the  Master  more  for  His 
own  sake  than  for  what  He  could  promise  them.  With 
Judas  other  considerations,  partly  patriotic,  partly  ambi- 
tious, came  first,  real  love  for  Jesus  only  second.  We  have 
seen  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of  rebellion  had 
already  been  sown  in  his  heart  in  his  jealousy  of  Peter,  and 
we  may  guess  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  protest  of 
the  ten  against  the  request  of  James  and  John.  We  can 
perhaps  trace  a  shadowy  kind  of  prominence  for  Judas  in 
the  probability  that  Jesus  washed  his  feet  first  on  the 
evening  of  the  supper.  '  He  comes  then  to  Simon  Peter  '  *• 
seems  to  hint  that  the  Master  had  been  to  some  one  else 
first,  and  Judas  has  been  mentioned  already.1  He  had 
forced  himself  into  a  primacy  amongst  the  distraught 
Galileans,  which  the  evangelist  is  anxious  to  forget.  The 
others  are  tossed  this  way  and  that  by  wild  hopes  and 
desperate  fears ;  Judas  shows  no  trace  of  hesitation  or  of 
shame,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  and  repeated  warnings  of 
Jesus7  nor  do  his  colleagues  suspect  him.  • 

Some  readers  have  thought  that  Judas  was  deceived  by 
the  chief  priests,  who  persuaded  him  that  Jesus  would 
suffer  no  harm  at  their  hands,  and  that  if  the  result  of  the 
arrest  proved  that  there  really  was  a  strong  popular  backing 
for  the  revolution  they  would  throw  into  it  the  weight  of 
their  own  influence,  thus  assuring  its  success.  This  theory 
requires  us  to  assume  that  the  traitor  was  excessively 

1  John  xiii.  6.         *  John  xiii.  2. 
•Mark  xiv.  21 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  25  ;  John  xiii.  23,  24. 
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simple-minded,  specially  when  we  remember  that  he 
brought  to  the  garden  an  armed  body  of  Temple  attendants, 
and,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, x  a  cohort  of  Roman 
soldiers.  Two  possibilities  remain :  Judas  may  have 
thought  that,  in  the  last  resort,  his  strangely  dilatory 
Master  would  be  constrained  to  assert  Himself,  and, 
supported  by  His  disciples,  who  are  armed  for  the  purpose, 
to  throw  back"  His  mob  of  enemies.  In  that  case  the  most 
unnecessary  kiss,  attested  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
becomes  at  once  intelligible  ;  it  is  meant  as  a  kind  of  signal 
to  them  and  to  Jesus  Himself.  The  word  '  safely, 'which, 
as  we  noticed  above,  is  peculiar  to  Mark,  should  then 
be  taken  ironically :  '  Take  Him  away  safely — if  you 
can  ! '  *  Certainly  the  kiss  could  not  have  been  necessary 
to  identify  Jesus  ;  it  was  a  moonlit  night,  and  He  was  well 
enough  known.  Otherwise  interpreted,  it  involves  an 
additional  touch  of  hatefulness,  with  which  we  would 
gladly  dispense.  But,  if  this  plot  failed,  Judas  had  another 
string  to  his  bow.  Even  if  his  Lord  was  taken  safely  away, 
he  still  trusted  to  popular  clamour  to  make  Pilate's  position 
impossible.  For  if  these  clumsy  Galileans  were  not  to  be 
trusted  in  delicate  manoeuvres,  they  could  be  relied  upon 
to  make  a  most  effective  uproar.  Anything  was  better 
than  this  endless  talking  while  the  precious  days  were 
passing  ;  a  few  clays  or  hours,  and  the  feast  would  be  over, 
and  these  riotous  Galileans  gone.  What  a  hero  Jesus 
would  be  if  His  trial  became  the  occasion  of  a  glorious 
victory  against  the  power  of  Rome  in  face  of  all  the  intrigues 
of  those  hateful  parasites  of  Rome,  the  chief  priests  !  He, 
Judas,  would  use  them  for  other  purposes  than  their  own. 
After  such  services  even  Peter  could  not  refuse  him  his 
rightful  place,  as  first  minister  in  the  new  Kingdom. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  scheme  was  a  plausible  one. 
Pilate's  position  was  precarious.  The  enemies  of  Jesus, 
with  a  little  management,  might  be  set  against  one  another  ; 
for,  by  all  their  traditions  and  professions,  the  Pharisees 
were  pledged  to  the  nationalist  side.  Here  we  may  notice 
two  perplexing  elements  of  the  situation  already  hinted  at. 
For  one  thing,  Jesus  knew  the  direction  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  this  strange  follower  of  His  were  moving ;  yet 
He  never  tries  to  check  him,  except  by  verbal  warnings, 

1  John  xviii.  3.  •  Mark  xiv.  44. 
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and  at  the  last  He  says, '  What  thou  doest,  do  more  quickly/1 
We  simply  refuse  to  believe  that  Judas  was  taken  into  the 
circle  of  close  friends  of  Jesus,  and  kept  there  to  the  end, 
merely  because  it  was  ordained  that  treachery  should 
play  a  part  in  the  Passion  of  the  Son  of  God.  All  that  we 
have  learned  of  the  Saviour  cries  out  against  the  suggestion 
that  Jesus  could  use  the  soul  of  a  man  as  a  pawn,  even  for 
the  most  sublime  of  purposes.  But  if  Judas  was  not  quite 
so  bad  as  that,  and  if  Jesus  saw  that  the  only  way  for  this 
tragically  obstinate  man  to  find  out  his  terrible  mistake 
was  the  way  of  remorse  and  despair,  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  tread  ;  if,  moreover,  the  Master  knew  that  He  was  to  be 
betrayed,  having  come  to  this  conclusion  in  lonely  reading 
of  His  Father's  will  in  Scripture2  and  in  prayer,  we  can 
dimly  perceive  that,  though  there  came  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  better  for  Judas  '  that  he  had  not  been 
born  ' » to  this  long  delusion  and  sudden  despair,  he  is  not 
beyond  the  mercy  of  God,  and  was  not  left  out  of  the  prayer 
of  Jesus  when  He  said, '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do/  The  other  disciples,  it  should  also  be 
observed,  were  quite  unaware  of  his  treachery ;  they  do 
not  suspect  him,  and,  though  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  '  is  allowed  to  identify  the  traitor,  the  information  is 
given  in  a  whisper.4  Peter,  though  it  was  he  that  asked 
for  it,  cannot  have  been  told,  or  he  would  have  made  an 
attempt  to  prevent  Judas  from  leaving  the  room.  Mat- 
thew seems  to  imply  that  all  were  told,1  or  at  least  that 
Judas  was  directly  charged  in  the  hearing  of  all ;  but  John  • 
informs  us  in  so  many  words  that  they  did  not  then  guess 
why  Judas  was  going  out ;  Luke7  suggests  that  the  subject 
was  submerged  in  a  discussion  upon  the  old  subject  of 
'  Who  was  the  greatest  ?  '  in  which  Judas  succeeded  in 
floating  the  conversation  past  the  awkward  question. 
We  may  infer  that  of  the  company  only  Jesus  knew  all, 
and  He  did  not  choose  to  interfere.  If  the  theory  advanced 
here  has  any  foundation — and,  of  course,  it  is  highly 
speculative — the  mystery  surrounding  the  financial  record 
of  Judas  is  also  explained.  The  money  was  being  used  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  revolutionary  war-chest.  The  lavishness 
of  Mary's  gift  annoyed  her  critic,  because  the  money  would 

1  John  xiii.  27.     *  Mark  xiv.  49.     *  Matt.  xxvi.  24.     4  John  xiii.  26. 
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have  been  useful  to  him  ;  the  most  practical  way,  he  would 
argue,  helping  '  the  poor '  would  be  to  bend  all  their 
energies  to  the  consummation  of  the  revolution.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  are,  in  this  somewhat  elaborate  theorizing, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  disappointed  ambition  will,  in  some 
not  naturally  bad  men,  lead  them  to  the  direst  treachery 
in  a  merely  wrecking  spirit,  and  that  the  sudden  remorse 
of  Judas  is  quite  in  keeping  with  an  equally  sudden  resolve 
to  destroy  what  he  could  not  direct.  All  I  can  say  in 
answer  is  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  Gospels  suggests  a 
long-premeditated  plan  (cf.  John  vi.  70),  that  the  betrayal 
was  not  the  mere  result  of  a  bitter  mood.  Judas  is  either 
a  strangely  cool  conspirator  in  what  would  seem,  in  view 
of  its  outcome,  an  aimless  act  of  treachery,  or  he  was,  as  I 
have  tried  to  prove,  unashamed  almost  to  the  last,  because 
his  intention  seemed  to  him  to  be  good. 

But,  as  the  event  proved,  Judas  understood  neither  his 
Master  nor  the  resources  of  the  men  who  used  him  for  their 
own  purposes.  They  could  not  fathom  Jesus  ;  all  they 
knew  was  that  they  were  more  afraid  of  Him  than  they 
cared  to  confess.  But  they  could  manage  men  of  the  Judas 
type,  and  they  were  immensely  relieved  when  they  got  him 
into  their  power.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  air  is  full  of 
conspiracy,  the  commanding  self-possession  of  Jesus  is 
more  wonderful  than  ever.  With  perfect  coolness  He  makes 
arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  Paschal  meal  with 
His  friends.  Evidently  He  has  disciples  in  Jerusalem 
whose  identity  is  unknown  to  us.  The  friend  who  provided 
the  ass  upon  which  He  entered  the  city,  the  owner  of  the 
house  with  the  upper  room,  the  young  man  who  dared  to 
follow  when  the  rest  forsook  Him  ;  they  flit  across  the  scene 
like  shadows  in  an  atmosphere  of  secret  passwords  and 
understood  signs,  and  we  feel  that  Judas  had  something 
substantial  to  go  upon  when  he  staked  his  soul  upon  a  great 
coup  d'ttat.  How  far  they  were  privy  to  such  designs  as 
his  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  see  in  Jesus  the  only  figure 
moving  with  mastery  in  the  hourly-shifting  scene.  That 
the  chief  priests  are  the  victims  of  all  kinds  of  morbid  terrors 
is  proved  by  the  behaviour  of  their  underlings  at  the  arrest,  l 
and  their  elaborate  preparations  for  the  seizure  of  one 
unarmed  man.  They  obviously  expect  resistance,  and 

ljohn  xviii.  $, 
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have  secured  a  whole  cohort  of  soldiers  from  Pilate. l  At 
this  stage  the  Pharisees  are  submerged  in  the  Sanhedrin, 
but  we  cannot  acquit  them  of  complicity  in  the  plot  by 
which  Judas  was  lured  to  his  doom.  Most  reconstructions 
of  the  life  of  Christ  (e.g.  '  Philo-Christus  ')  suggest  that 
Judas  had  for  some  time  been  intriguing  with  the  Pharisees. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  traitor  would  ever  have  approached  the  chief  priests 
unless  the  Pharisees,  whom  he  reckoned  upon  as  secretly 
his  allies,  had  been  with  them.  Neither  Matthew  nor 
Mark1  mention  that  the  scribes  were  present  when  Judas 
made  his  offer  ;  but  everywhere  else,  up  to  the  end,  chief 
priests  and  scribes  are  acting  in  concert,  for  neither  Judas 
nor  the  riotous  Galileans  could  have  been  used  and  managed 
without  the  help  of  the  moral  prestige  which  at  critical 
moments  the  Pharisees  were  able  to  contribute  to  the 
conspiracy.  As  for  the  Galileans,  we  feel  what  an  uncertain 
quantity  they  were.  If  our  theory  of  Judas  be  correct, 
he  would  surely  have  been  moving  among  them,  pleading 
for  their  support,  and  raising  their  expectations  of  armed 
revolt,  connived  at,  if  not  directed,  by  Jesus.  They  must 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  passivity  of  the 
Leader  to  whom  they  are  all  looking.  If  He  is  not  at  last 
going  to  act  decisively,  why  had  He  come  to  Jerusalem  at 
all,  why  enter  the  city  in  triumph,  why  set  about  the 
Messiah's  work  so  promptly  ?  He  is  only  quiet  now  because 
secrets  must  be  kept,  and  as  one  of  those  who  know,  he 
can  assure  them  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
consummation  within  twenty-four  hours !  Let  them  be 
ready  early  to-morrow  morning. 

But  more  restless  and  distracted  than  all  the  others  are 
the  eleven.  Their  questions,  as  reported  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  reveal  to  us  their  utterly  bewildered  condition  : 
'  Why  cannot  I  follow  Thee  now  ?  '  '  How  has  it  come 
about  that  Thou  wilt  reveal  Thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto  the 
world  ?  '»  If  only  He  would  take  them  into  His  confidence, 
and  let  them  die,  if  need  be,  to  make  Him  King  of  the  world, 
they  would  at  least  know  what  to  think  and  do.  If  He  did 
not  intend  to  lead  them  any  longer,  why  had  He  brought 
them  up  from  Galilee?  They  are  entirely  loyal,  willing 
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to  follow  Him  to  prison  and  to  death ;  but  why  should  He 
persist  in  talking  as  if  the  issue  were  settled  beforehand  ? 
Since  they  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  surely  prospects  had 
brightened  ;  He  had  only  to  raise  His  hand,  and  earth  as 
well  as  heaven  was  at  His  command,  for  He  was  great  and 
strong  enough  for  anything.  But,  to  their  dismay,  He 
talks  less  like  a  revolutionary  leader  ,than  ever.  They  had 
expected  this  last  supper  to  be  the  scene  of  a  solemn  swear- 
ing of  allegiance  to  Him  and  to  each  other.  Instead  of 
that,  He  says  that  they  are  not  to  '  follow  Him  now,' 
prophesies  that  they  will  all  desert  Him.  Why  should  He 
reflect  upon  their  loyalty  now,  when  they  had  been  so 
faithful  ?  They  never  loved  Him  more,  and  never  under- 
stood Him  less.  By-and-by  they  move  from  the  room  into 
the  open  air,  and  all  but  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  left 
behind  ;  while  Jesus,  with  His  favoured  three,  enter  the 
garden,  to  which  He  and  His  friends  have  a  right  of 
entry  at  all  hours.  Once  there,  and  forbidden  to  come  too 
near,  an  intolerable  weariness  creeps  over  them.  They 
can  see  dimly  the  outline  of  His  prostrate  form,  perhaps  hear 
His  sobbing.  They  dare  not  approach  Him,  and  yet — alas 
for  their  promises  of  faithful  attendance ! — they  cannot 
endure  the  strain  of  this  awful  suspense,  and  soon  fall 
asleep.  In  a  little  time  He  wakes  them,  but  leaves  them 
again  to  sleep  out  the  time.  I  have  already  tried  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  Master's  inward  passion;  what  I  am 
anxious  just  now  to  make  plain  is  the  dramatic  setting  of 
the  tragedy.  We  are  drawing  near  to  the  crisis  now ;  all 
the  currents  are  running  together.  The  Pharisees  are 
central,  joining  hands  with  the  chief  priests  on  one  side,  the 
Galileans  on  a  second,  the  disciples,  whose  misunderstand- 
ing of  their  Lord  finds  its  representative  in  Judas,  on  a 
third.  For  the  Pharisees  were  the  party  who  made  it  all 
possible  upon  the  human  side.  They  are  using,  as  they 
alone  are  able  to  use,  as  their  instruments  the  chief  priests, 
the  Galileans,  the  obstinacy  of  Judas,  the  weakness  of 
Pilate,  for  the  end  upon  which,  in  the  Second  Gospel,  they 
have  been  set  almost  from  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee.  Jealousy,  the  worst  of  sins  when  tested  by  the 
gospel  standard,  has  now  harnessed  in  its  service  the  minor 
rivalries  of  the  apostolic  circle,  the  shameless  greed  of  the 
high-priestly  families,  the  unthinking  bigotry  of  the 
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Galileans ;  '  the  unclean  spirit  *  cast  out  from  these 
respectable  pietists  has  now  returned,  bringing  with  it 
'  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  itself.' 

When  Judas  appears  again  with  his  motley  band  of 
Temple  guards  and  Roman  soldiers,  the  eleven  are  utterly 
unready  to  fight  effectively,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do 
so.  Jesus  comes  into  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  quietly 
takes  charge  of  the  proceedings.  Never  did  He  show 
Himself  so  completely  Master  of  men  and  things  as  on  that 
last  night.  A  look  is  enough  to  hurl  His  enemies  to  the 
ground,  and  all,  friends  and  foes  alike,  watch  Him  with  a 
fascinated  wonder  which  is  more  than  half  fear  as  He  calmly 
gives  Himself  up  to  His  powerless  assailants,  Judas,  we 
may  be  sure,  most  amazed  of  all.  They  are  paralysed, 
but  by-and-by  Peter  comes  back  to  his  senses,  and  fumbles 
nervously  for  the  sword  which1  he  had  understood  his 
Master  to  have  told  him  to  bring.  Then,  blindly  and  with 
trembling  fingers,  he  strikes  at  the  nearest  man,  and  only 
succeeds  in  cutting  off  his  right  ear.  Luke  tells  us  that 
Jesus  stopped  to  heal  the  wounded  man  * ;  Matthew  that 
Peter  is  sharply  reproved  for  his  attempt  to  fight,  though 
only  John*  informs  us  that  it  was  Peter ;  Mark4  simply 
gives  us  the  one  dramatic  fact :  '  They  forsook  Him,  and 
fled,'  Judas  among  them.  We  can  imagine  that,  in  their 
bitter  humiliation,  they  turn  upon  Judas  and  drive  him 
away,  scattering  afterwards  in  different  directions,  Peter 
and  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved '  alone  following ; 
while  an  unknown  '  young  man '  appears  only  as 
swiftly  and  mconsequently  to  disappear  again.8  Mark 
tells  us  of  only  one  trial  at  night,  before  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  hastily  convened  at  the  high-priest's 
house.  According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  is  taken  before  Annas  first.  Though  Caiaphas  was 
high-priest,  his  father-in-law,  Annas,  was  chief  of  the 
family,  holding  the  reins  of  power  in  his  hands,  and  perhaps 
occupying  the  official  residence.  Luke  •  makes  it  clear  that 
there  were  two  trials,  one  in  the  high-priest's  house,  the 
other  before  the  full  Sanhedrin  in  the  morning.  But  the 
verdict  in  such  a  court  is  settled  beforehand.  In  spite  of 
the  absence  of  trustworthy  evidence,  they  all  sentenced  their 

1  Luke  xxii.  36.  'John  xviii.  10.  'Markxiv.  51. 

»Luke  xxii.  51.  «Mark  xiv.  50.  •  Luke  xxii.  54,  66, 
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Victim  to  death.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  onus  of  the 
charge  lay  in  our  Lord's  attitude  to  the  Temple.  Appar- 
ently Judas  was  not  to  be  found,  but  witnesses  did  come 
forward  with  a  mangled  version  of  one  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  about  the  Temple.  Mark  implies  that  the  evidence 
forthcoming  was  false  ;  John  that  it  was  true  in  essentials, 
but  that  it  did  not  mean  what  the  enemies  of  Jesus  thought 
it  meant. l  In  any  case  a  verdict  of  '  blasphemy  '  is  duly 
brought  in  and  confirmed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin 
convened  at  dawn.  The  whole  business  had  been  grossly 
illegal.  The  midnight  meeting,  the  hasty  sentence,  the 
search  for  hostile  witnesses,  and  the  browbeating  of  the 
Prisoner,  all  conspired  to  make  a  travesty  of  justice ;  but 
most  disgraceful  of  all  was  the  shower  of  blows,  taunts,  and 
insults  in  which  the  long-suppressed  devilry  hidden  in 
the  hearts  of  these  worst  enemies  of  Jesus  at  last  found 
satisfaction. 

Meanwhile  the  scene  shifts  to  the  court  outside  the  high- 
priest's  house,  where  Peter  is  seen  with  the  firelight  on  his 
face.  There  are  various  small  discrepancies  between  the 
Gospels  at  this  point ;  but,  if  Mark  is  Peter's  Gospel,  we 
shall  do  well  to  follow  his  guidance  here.  How  did  Peter 
come  to  disown  his  Master  ?  It  has  been  argued  that  an 
Oriental  would  consider  himself  justified  in  withholding 
the  truth  when  Jie  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  To  him 
it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  reasonable  self-protection, 
for  truth,  according  to  old-world  ideas,  is  due  to  friends, 
not  enemies.  There  is  much  in  this  contention  ;  but  an 
examination  of  what  may,  by  justifiable  inference,  be 
surmised  as  to  Peter's  state  of  mind  tells  us  something 
more.  For  though  love  was  uppermost,  ambition  had  never 
been  absent  from  Peter's  thoughts,  if  only  the  ambition  of 
being  signally  serviceable  to  his  Master.  His  association 
with  the  Lord  had  been  so  strangely  begun,  and  in  its  course 
had  been  marked  by  so  many  special  favours,  that  some 
distinguished  post  of  honour  and  of  danger  must  surely  be 
reserved  for  him  in  the  new  Kingdom.  Peter  never  left 
out  the  claims  of  others,  as  Judas  habitually  did,  and 
James  and  John,  or  their  mother  for  them,  had  once  done  ; 
but  a  real  ambition  it  was  all  the  same.  *  But  ever  since, 
in  strangely  stern  answer  to  a  well-meant  piece  of  advice, 
1  Mark  xiv.  56  fi.  ;  John  ii.  31.  *  Mark  x.  *8, 
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Jesus  had  called,  or  seemed  to  call,  him  '  Satan,'1  he  had 
lost  his  sense  of  easy  intimacy  with  his  Master.  When  he 
has  to  complain  of  the  exasperating  conduct  of  Judas 
he  must  '  come  up '  to  Jesus.  •  He  has  fallen  back 
to  a  level  with  the  rest,  the  proud  day  when  he  made 
the  great  confession  and  received  that  greatest  of  all 
compliments  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  almost  forgotten  in  the 
pain  of  this  terrible  rebuke.  After  a  time  he  almost 
disappears  in  his  own  Gospel.  We  hear  of  his  intervention 
at  the  Transfiguration,3  of  a  diffident  reminder  ('  Peter 
began  to  say '«)  that  the  disciples  had  some  claim  to  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  their  Lord ;  but  never  again  does 
Peter  '  take  '  Jesus  and  venture  to  '  rebuke  '  Him.  Even 
the  fact,  recorded  only  by  Luke,  •  that  he  was  one  of  the 
disciples  selected  to  arrange  for  the  Paschal  supper  is 
suppressed  in  his  own  Gospel,  and  on  the  last  week  he  only 
appears  to  make  a  seemingly  trivial  remark  about  the 
fig-tree  which  his  Lord  had  cursed.  •  Was  he  still  thinking 
of  that  awful  reproof,  wondering  how  near  it  had  been  to  a 
curse,  and  if  his  life  was  withering  at  the  roots,  like  the 
fig-tree,  under  the  rebuke  of  Jesus?  Why  was  Jesus  so 
unlike  Himself  sometimes  ?  All  the  while,  along  with  this 
growing  uneasiness,  there  underlay  his  thoughts  and 
moods  a  disappointed  ambition,  not  strong  enough  to 
poison  his  loyalty,  but  rendering  a  man  of  his  passionate 
temperament  more  than  usually  susceptible  to  what  may 
be  called  cold  fits  of  depression.  As  to  his  faithfulness,  he 
was  quite  sure  of  that ;  he  had  of  late  had  many  self-accus- 
ing thoughts,  but  his  loyalty  no  one  had  ever  doubted. 
Probably  he  had  scarcely  the  least  idea  why  his  Master  had 
rebuked  him  so  sternly ;  he  did  not  know  what  he  had 
done  to  deserve  his  relegation  to  a  place  so  far  away  from 
the  confidence  of  Jesus.  There  is  something  very  pathetic 
about  his  protestations  in  the  upper  room.  To  Peter  in 
these  last  days  everything  else  had  seemed  to  be  slipping 
away.  His  old  dreams,  his  feeling  that  he  understood  his 
Lord  better  than  anyone  else — a  feeling  that  had  become 
so  strong  and  sure  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  had  been  so 
rudely  shattered  directly  afterwards — were  things  of  the 
past.  The  others  could  cry  aloud  for  joy  when  Jesus 

1  Mark  viii.  33  (see,  however,  page  55).       2  Matt,  xviii.  21. 
Markix.  5.         «  Mark  x.  38.  5  Luke  xxii.  8.         e  Mark  xi.  21. 
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entered  Jerusalem.  Peter  is  not  prominent  then,  because 
he  could  not  so  easily  forget  those  forebodings  that  had 
brought  the  clouds  across  his  sky.  As  the  week  went  on, 
and  the  darkness  deepens  about  the  Master,  we  may  imagine 
him  taking  refuge  from  uneasy  thoughts  in  quiet 
preparation  to  defend  Jesus  with  his  life,  if  it  came  to  that. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  association  with  Jesus  we  can 
trace  in  Peter  a  curious  and  very  pathetic  tendency  to 
take  charge  of  his  Lord.  It  appears  at  the  Transfiguration, 
and  most  obviously  of  all  in  Mark  viii.  32,  where  he 
ventures  to '  rebuke '  Jesus,  his  reproof  recoiling  swiftly  upon 
his  own  head  :  '  Peter,  taking  Him  aside,  began  to  rebuke 
Him  .  .  .  and  He  turned,  and  rebuked  Peter.'  Now  he  is 
subdued  and  quiet,  but  is  sure  that  his  Master  will  soon 
need  his  trusty  follower,  whose  proffered  services  He  had 
pushed  aside  so  curtly. 

At  last  the  evening  comes,  and  Master  and  disciples 
alike  feel  that  the  day  of  destiny  has  arrived.  In  the  upper 
room  Peter  is  more  bewildered  than  ever.  He  feels  very 
far  away  from  Jesus,  for  when  he  wants  information  he  is 
compelled  to  ask  the  '  beloved  disciple/  who  now  has  the 
place  that  Peter  had  thought  was  his.  Even  then  he  is  not 
told  who  the  traitor  is. »  His  suspense  is  beginning  to  tell 
upon  him  ;  he  is  unaccustomed  to  the  close  atmosphere  of 
the  city  rooms  and  streets,  and  the  last  strain  upon  his 
endurance  comes  when  he  is  taken  into  the  garden,  but  is 
told  not  to  come  too  near. 8  There  he  can  see  his  Lord  in 
agony.  If  only  he  could  do  something,  go  up  and  whisper 
words  of  encouragement !  But  he  dare  not,  for  he  is  afraid 
of  another  rebuke.  Worst  of  all  is  this  intolerable  weariness 
that  is  creeping  over  him.  Do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  hold 
up  his  head.  He  had  always  lived  in  the  open  air,  and  his 
nerves  had  never  been  subjected  to  such  a  strain  before. 
In  a  few  moments,  in  spite  of  his  sense  of  imminent  danger 
and  his  desperate  desire  to  stand  by  his  Lord  in  the  crisis 
of  His  fate,  he  is  asleep ;  in  so  healthy  a  man  Nature  will 
not  be  denied.  Then,  in  what  seems  to  him  a  moment,  it 
is  all  over.  He  is  wakened  to  see  Jesus  standing  over  him, 
strangely  calm  now,  and  excusing  their  inability  to  keep 
awake.  Scarcely  have  they  got  away  from  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  when  they  are  confronted  by  Judas  and  his  armed 
1  John  xiii.  27  flf.  *  Mark  xiv.  34. 
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band,  and  instinctively  Peter's  hand  feels  for  the  sword 
hidden  beneath  his  cloak.  But  it  would  seem  that  Jesus 
is  not  going  to  need  his  help  after  all,  for  look  !  by  His  mere 
majesty  He  has  hurled  His  assailants  to  the  ground  ! 
It  is  amazing,  and  Peter's  hand  drops  away  from  his  sword. 
What  follows  must  have  seemed,  when  he  could  think  with 
some  degree  of  calmness,  not  amazing  only,  but  incredible. 
That,  after  such  a  manifestation  of  power,  Jesus  should 
have  allowed  these  cowardly  enemies  of  His  to  lay  rude 
hands  on  His  sacred  Person  was  more  than  Peter  could 
bear,  and,  in  blind  fury,  he  lashes  out  with  a  hand  that  he 
cannot  keep  steady  at  the  nearest  man.  In  his  own  preach- 
ing he  drew  a  veil  over  the  incident  and  its  sequel,  not  from 
any  fear  of  exposing  himself,  but  because  any  courage  he 
showed  then  was  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  what  he 
would  have  described  as  his  most  miserable  behaviour  just 
afterwards.  In  Mark  xiv.  47  the  would-be  defender  of 
Jesus  is  simply  '  one  of  those  who  stood  by,'  not  deserving 
on  that  night  to  be  called  even  a  disciple  of  the  Lord. 
From  Matthew  xxvi.  51,  where  Peter  is  spoken  of  more 
tenderly  as  '  one  of  those  with  Jesus,'  we  learn  that  he  was 
sharply  told  to  put  his  sword  back  ;  from  Luke1  that  Jesus 
healed  the  injured  ear  ;  only  from  John*  that  it  was  Peter. 
Thereupon  '  they  all  forsook  Him,  and  fled.'  If  they  were 
not  to  fight,  what  could  they  do  for  Him  now  ? 

By-and-by  Peter  turns  and  creeps  stealthily  towards  the 
light  in  the  courtyard  of  the  high-priest's  house.  After 
all  he  may  still  be  of  some  use  ;  at  any  rate  he  will  stay  and 
see  the  end  *  before  he  goes  back  to  try  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  old  life  again  and  forget  his  dreams.  On 
the  way  he  is  thinking  hard.  Why  had  Jesus  led  them  to 
Jerusalem,  only  to  dismiss  them  as  if  they  were  no  further 
use  to  Him  now  ?  Why  had  He  told  them  to  take  a  sword 
with  them  if  they  were  not  to  use  it  ?  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
see  the  beauty  of  the  Lord's  surrender,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  would  seem  to  those  simple-minded  men  a  real 
surrender,  not  only  utterly  unnecessary,  but  a  surrender 
betraying  a  failure  of  nerve.  Why  had  his  Lord  collapsed 
so  lamentably  as  He  had  done,  or  seemed  to  do,  in  the 
garden?  Long-stifled  resentment  begins  to  rise  in  his 
mind,  not  so  high  as  to  drown  his  loyalty,  but  still 
1  Luke  xxii.  51.  *  John  xviii.  10.  •  Matt,  xxvi  58. 
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dangerously  high.  After  all  he  had  loved  Jesus,  and  would 
gladly  have  died  for  Him  ;  but  to  be  told  to  go  without  a 
word  of  explanation  or  of  thanks  !  No,  he  did  not  want 
thanks  ;  but  he  did  feel  bitterly  the  withdrawal  of  con- 
fidence, which  had  cast  a  gloom  over  his  life  during  the  last 
few  months.  For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  think  what 
he  had  done  to  deserve  it.  Peter  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
must  be  doing  ;  the  energy  of  mind  which  finds  vent  in 
action  turns  in  upon  itself  when  the  opportunity  for  action 
is  denied  him.  So  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  house  his 
brain  is  in  a  fever.  He  is  admitted  into  the  courtyard, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  fire  is  burning,  on  the  strength  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  '  beloved  disciple/  who  is  '  a 
friend  of  the  high-priest ' ;  and  he  sits  over  the  fire,  trying 
to  cloak  his  nervousness  by  joining  in  the  chatter  of  the 
servants.  We  need  not  go  over  the  scene  which  follows, 
for  it  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  humiliation  of  a  brave 
man.  Perhaps  Peter's  thrice-repeated  denial  was  partly 
meant  as  a  measure  of  defence  ;  but  surely  there  is  some- 
thing more.  May  he  not  in  some  measure  for  the  moment 
have  meant  what  he  said  when  he  exclaimed,  '  I  know 
not  the  man  ?  '  Was  he  not  in  the  position  of  a  man 
vainly  trying  to  break  through  a  net,  to  pretend  that 
what  had  been  had  not  been,  to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
history  of  the  last  few  years  and  be  a  fisherman  again  ? 
Already  in  the  upper  room  he  had  asked  the  Master  to 
wash  not  his  feet  only,  but  his  clumsy  hands  and  puzzled 
head,  to  obliterate  the  history  of  the  last  months.  Jesus 
had  no  use  for  him  now  !  But  he  could  not  break  away, 
for  the  chain  held  tight.  Jesus  had  prayed  for  him, l  and, 
though  he  did  not  think  of  it  then,  not  all  his  cursing  and 
swearing  could  avail  against  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  or  make 
Peter  feel  as  Simon  used  to  feel,  before  he  first  met  his  Lord. 
Nothing  can  ever  wash  out  the  mark  that  the  Lord  leaves 
upon  the  man  with  whom  He  has  once  had  dealings ;  he 
may  become  a  renegade,  but  he  can  never  be  as  though 
these  things  had  not  been.  His  very  dialect  betrays 
him  !  Only  a  look  is  needed  to  bring  him  to  hand  again. 
Putting  John  i.  42  and  Luke  xxii.  61  together,  we  see 
that  it  was  the  same  penetrating  glance  with  which  Jesus 
had  first  greeted  Peter.  In  those  two  looks  are  written 

1  Luke  xxii.  32. 
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the  history  of  Peter's  soul.  Broken  at  once,  he  '  sets  to ' 
'  and  begins  to  weep.'  l  There  we  must  leave  him,  and 
take  up  the  main  thread  of  the  action  again. 

In  the  morning  Jesus  is  found  alone,  face  to  face  with 
His  triumphant  foes.  The  chief  priests  have  informed 
Pilate,  the  procurator,  whose  sanction  they  require  before 
He  can  be  put  to  death,  that  this  man  is  a  leader  of  sedition, 
and  that  His  disciples  are  arming  for  revolution.  There 
will,  they  assure  him,  be  serious  rioting  if  drastic  measures 
are  not  taken  at  once.  The  crowd  too  have  heard  of 
the  arrest,  and  are  in  a  dangerous  humour.  When  they 
see  Jesus  a  bound  Prisoner,  they  are  visibly  taken  aback, 
and  in  their  murmurs  of  dismayed  surprise  the  parties 
hostile  to  Him  see  their  opportunity,  taking  advantage, 
according  to  Matthew,1  of  a  well-meant  attempt  to  save 
the  Prisoner  on  the  part  of  the  governor's  wife.  They 
could  see  disappointment  with  Jesus  written  upon  the 
faces  of  the  Galileans.  '  The  chief  priests,'  we  read — 
'  and  the  elders,'  adds  Matthew — '  persuaded  the  crowd 
to  ask  by  preference  for  Bar-rabbas.'  The  name  of  this 
'  son  of  a  Rabbi,'  according  to  some  authorities,  was  also 
'  Jesus.'  He  was  a  real  revolutionist,  who  had  been 
involved  in  a  street  riot,  in  which  blood  had  lately  been 
shed.  For  a  little  time  he  had  been  the  hero  of  the  crowd, 
but  now  had  been  forgotten  by  all  but  the  Pharisees, 
to  whose  number  his  father  or  teacher  probably  belonged. 
Here  was  a  chance  indeed,  for  they  can  make  capital 
out  of  the  fact  that  Pilate  is  so  obviously  anxious  to 
release  Jesus,  and  is  counting  upon  the  people  clamouring 
for  their  latest  Champion.  The  very  fact  that  the  in- 
tensely unpopular  governor  is  favourably  inclined  to  his 
Prisoner  is  enough  by  itself  to  turn  the  crowd  against 
Him  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  as  anxious  as  Judas 
had  been  to  bring  the  feud  between  people  and  governor 
to  an  issue  then  and  there.  Judas  had  told  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  Galileans  that  he  had  every  reason  to  hope 
that  Jesus  would  be  Master  of  the  situation  by  morning. 
Now  Judas  has  vanished,  the  Jesus  in  whom  they  had 
trusted  is  helpless,  and  rumour  has  it  that  He  gave  Himself 
up  without  a  struggle  !  Is  it  true  that  Judas,  one  of  tlu's 
man's  followers,  arranged  for  His  arrest  last  night  ?  '  It 
1  Mark  xiv.  72.  *  Matt,  xxvii.  19. 
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looks  as  though/  we  can  hear  them  whispering  to  one 
another,  'it  has  all  been  concocted  beforehand  to  keep 
us  quiet !  They  knew  what  we  were  out  for  this  time. 
That  is  why  we  were  fooled  by  that  procession  the  other 
day  !  There  is  the  governor's  wife.  If  He  were  really 
the  people's  man,  would  all  these  great  folks  be  so  anxious 
to  get  Him  off  ?  The  scribes  who  told  us  not  to  trust 
Him  were  right  after  all.  Do  you  remember  what  trouble 
we  had  with  Him  in  Galilee,  and  how  cautious  He  was 
about  the  taxes  the  other  day  ?  He  has  betrayed  the 
people,  sold  us  !  And  now  they  think  that  we  shall  not  see 
through  their  precious  plot ;  shall  shout  for  Him  to  be 
discharged,  and  go  quietly  home !  '  It  is  just  when 
discontent  has  reached  this  point  that  the  chief  priests 
intervene  with  their  suggestion  about  Bar-rabbas,  and 
so  fire  the  train.  At  least  Bar-rabbas  has  done  some- 
thing. As  for  this  man,  He  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  and 
if  Pilate  chooses  to  stand  by  Him,  so  much  the  worse 
for  Pilate !  By  the  time  the  governor's  wife,  or  her 
messenger,  has  retired,  the  mischief  is  done.  A  wild 
shout  greets  him,  as  he  turns  to  face  the  crowd  again  : 
'  Not  this  man,  but  Bar-rabbas  !  '  The  few  friends  of 
Jesus  are  soon  silenced,  and  the  Lord  Himself  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  the  long-expected  struggle  with 
Pilate.  The  procurator's  manifest  embarrassment  adds 
fuel  to  the  flame,  for,  to  Galilean  thinking,  the  partiality 
of  the  governor  proves  the  Prisoner's  guilt.  We  shall 
not  follow  all  the  futile  shifts  to  which  Pilate  has  recourse. 
Matthew  adds  the  last  touches  to  the  tragedy,  but  I  will 
reserve  the  notice  of  his  contribution  to  a  later  chapter. 

In  Mark's  picture  of  the  Cross,  however,  there  is  one 
illuminating  verse  which  does  more  to  explain  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  Passion  than  any  other  in  the  Gospels. 
In  xv.  23  we  read  of  '  myrrhed  wine.'  Here  we  must 
notice  the  primary  importance  of  this  detail  as  an  element 
in  the  dramatic  movement  of  the  Gospel.  This  tragedy 
differs  from  others  in  that  its  Hero  is  undrugged  all  the 
way  through.  In  all  the  others  the  tragic  hero,  in  spite 
of  his  virtues,  is  in  some  degree  a  party  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion, through  some  weakness  or  ignorance  of  his  own. 
Here  the  Master  does  play  a  part  in  precipitating  the 
catastrophe,  but  it  is  an  active  part.  He  knows  beforehand 
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the  r6le  that  Peter,  Judas,  the  Galilean  pilgrims,  are  to 
take  ;  He  is  never  merely  drifting,  or  letting  things  happen 
because  He  cannot  prevent  them.  He  is  Master  of  His 
fate,  as  the  noblest  tragic  hero  never  is,  for  He  lays  down 
His  life  '  of  Himself.'  Thus  it  is  that  He  is  able  to  extricate 
His  friends,  as  they  cannot.  Hamlet  draws  Ophelia  down 
with  him,  as  King  Lear  Cordelia  ;  whereas  Jesus,  going  far 
deeper  than  they  into  the  ab}'ss  of  tragic  passion,  is  still 
strong  enough,  on  the  very  edge  of  His  despair,  to  carry 
those  who  have  followed  Him  clear  away  from  the  vortex- 
able  to  the  last  to  save  others,  where  He  would  not  save 
Himself.  So  the  drama  becomes  one  not  of  tragic  defeat, 
but  of  tragic  victory,  and  the  Resurrection  no  mere  happy 
ending,  rather  a  necessity,  the  only  thinkable  sequel  to 
such  a  story.  In  the  other  great  tragedies  a  faint  gleam 
of  hope  at  the  end  is  perhaps  enough — the  '  flights  of 
angels '  singing  Hamlet  to  his  rest,  the  tremulous  '  she 
lives  '  of  the  dying  Lear — because  we  can,  through  the 
sorrow  and  confusion  of  catastrophe,  trace  a  kind  of  fitness, 
a  rough  justice  which,  along  with  a  hint  of  something 
better  than  the  wasteful  process  of  the  present  moral 
order,  leaves  us  not  altogether  sad  or  unsatisfied.  We 
can  at  least  see  that  it  must  have  come  to  this,  and  hope 
that  eternity  will  repair  the  ravages  of  time. 

But  in  this  tragedy — the  supreme  tragedy  not  merely 
of  literature,  but  of  life — no  gleam  of  sunset-light  can 
ever  be  enough.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  evil  in  our  own  lives,  the  course  followed  by  the  men 
who  brought  Jesus  to  His  death  is  horribly  natural ;  but 
it  can  never  be  natural  that  such  a  Soul  as  His  should 
succumb  to  it.  For  the  Personality  of  Jesus  is  not  less 
but  more  vivid  than  that  of  the  great  figures  in  Sophocles 
or  Shakespeare.  No  serious  student  of  the  Gospels  with 
even  a  glimmer  of  imaginative  insight  could  ever  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  such  a  portrait  could  be  painted 
except  from  memory.  This  tragedy,  indeed,  is  not  merely 
like  life ;  it  is  life's  master-secret,  and  makes  the  rest 
bearable. 
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IT  remains  for  us  to  gather  up  some  features  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark  which  have  a  bearing  not  only  upon 
history,  but  upon  theology.  For  one  thing  Mark  gives 
us  a  very  candid  statement  of  the  limitations  both  to  the 
power  and  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  All  the  passages  which  Schmiedel  in  his  famous 
article  on  '  Gospels '  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  called 
the  '  pillars '  of  the  gospel  need  not  be  enumerated  here. 
Three  of  them  are  very  important.  They  are  Mark  vi. 
5,  6  ;  x.  18  ;  xiii.  32  :  'He  could  not  do  any  mighty  work 
there  .  .  .  and  He  was  surprised  at  their  unbelief ' ; 
'  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?  '  &c. ;  '  Of  that  day  or  that 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven, 
nor  even  the  Son.'  Two  of  the  three  are,  it  should  be 
noted,  sayings  of  the  Master  Himself ;  the  other  might 
be  an  indiscretion  of  the  writer's,  but  the  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  was  baffled  is  too  sustained  to 
warrant  the  suggestion  of  a  mere  slip.  There  were,  then, 
some  things  that  Jesus  did  not  know,  some  things  He  could 
not  do.  Schmiedel  calls  such  texts  '  pillar-passages,' 
because  they  not  only  vouch  for  their  own  authentic 
character,  but  carry  a  good  deal  else  as  well.  Granted 
that  the  Gospels  were  written  by  worshippers  of  Jesus 
to  prove  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  no  statement  would 
have  found  its  way  into  the  records  which  seemed  to 
detract  from  His  power  and  knowledge  unless  it  was  based 
upon  fact.  '  He  could  not  do  any  mighty  work  there  ' 
in  the  passage  quoted  from  Mark  is  altered  in  Matt.  xiii.  58 
to  '  He  did  not  do  many  mighty  works  there ' —  a  very 
significant  change,  showing  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
Mark's  bold  declaration  with  the  divine  power  of  Jesus 
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was  already  felt  when  our  First  Gospel  came  to  be  published. 
Luke's  omission  of  this  feature  in  his  much  fuller  account 
of  the  visit  to  Nazareth  points  in  the  same  direction,  and 
both  Matthew  and  Luke  delete  all  reference  to  the  surprise 
of  Jesus  at  the  unbelief  of  the  Nazarenes.  Similarly, 
the  inconvenient  question  put  by  Jesus  to  the  rich 
young  man  in  Mark  x.  18  is  altered  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
of  Matt.  xix.  17  to  '  Why  askest  thou  Me  concerning  the 
good  ?  ' — though  Luke  in  this  case  agrees  with  Mark ; 
while  the  best  texts  of  Matt.  xxiv.  36  omit  the  words  '  not 
even  the  Son,'  which  come  from  Mark  xiii.  32. 

Of  course,  these  '  pillar-texts '  do  not  contradict  our 
belief  in  the  real  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  It  might  be 
argued,  indeed,  that  '  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?  None 
is  good  except  One — God '  is  an  affirmation  rather  than 
a  denial  of  a  perfection  of  character  more  than  human. 
Evidence  from  contemporary  literature  goes  to  prove 
that  '  Good  Master '  was  simply  a  courteous  form  of 
faddress,  equivalent  to  our  '  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me/ 
If  so,  our  Lord's  sharp  interruption  gains  fresh  point : 
'  good  '  is  too  great  a  word  to  be  degraded  to  the  service 
of  mere  politeness  ;  if  the  young  man  meant  anything 
more  than  this,  let  him  consider  what  such  a  tribute 
implies.  If  this  suggestion  seems  too  subtle,  we  may  say 
that  our  Lord  is  making  a  protest  against  the  casual  use 
of  a  great  word.  Exactly  the  same  process  has  for  a 
long  time  been  going  on  with  the  word  '  good  '  in  our  own 
language ;  but  it  has  gone  farther,  for  '  my  good  man  ' 
has  become  a  very  effective  way  of  expressing  something 
like  contempt.  In  any  case  no  possible  doubt  of  our 
Lord's  perfect  freedom  from  the  consciousness  of  ever 
having  sinned  can  reasonably  be  based  upon  this  passage. 
My  own  interpretation  would  be  that  this  quick  question 
tells  us  what  was  going  on  in  the  Speaker's  mind.  Just 
then  He  was  very  much  occupied  with  deep  thoughts 
about  Himself  and  His  commission.  '  Why  was  He  so 
different  from  others?  Why  this  barrier,  which  lately 
He  had  felt  more  than  ever,  widening  and  deepening 
between  Himself  and  the  rest  of  His  Father's  children, 
so  that  when  He  spoke  of  things  which  He  had  always 
taken  for  granted  He  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  a  language 
strange  even  to  the  men  whom  He  had  sought  to  make 
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His  friends  ?  Why  did  men  call  Him  good  ?  Why  were 
they  so  much  drawn  to  Him,  and  yet  so  often  would 
not  let  Him  do  for  them  what  He  could  do,  what 
must  be  done,  if  they  were  to  be  saved  ?  Why  were  they 
so  near,  and  yet  so  far  ?  '  We  have  the  evidence  of  the 
First  Gospel  to  show  that  the  question  was  found  embarras- 
sing by  young  Christians.  It  was  not  that  it  really 
reflected  upon  our  Lord's  perfect  goodness,  but  that 
it  seemed  to  do  so,  and  a  quite  honest  man,  such 
as  the  compiler  of  our  First  Gospel  was,  preferred 
another  reading  of  the  Aramaic  original,  giving  a  less 
dangerous  sense.  Behind  the  three  passages  already 
mentioned  lies  a  greater,  omitted  by  Luke,  but  common 
to  the  first  two  Gospels  ;  and  in  this  case  we  know  from 
sources  outside  our  Gospels  that  the  text  in  question 
caused  difficulty  and  offence.  It  is  the  cry  of  despair 
upon  the  cross  :  '  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
Me  ?  '  Very  many  Christians  of  the  first  centuries  could 
not  believe  that  Jesus  was  God  when  He  uttered  these 
words.  Some  thought  that  a  phantom  suffered  upon 
the  cross,  or  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  come  down 
upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  had  now  deserted  Him  ;  others 
that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  crucified  by  mistake  for  the 
Lord  Himself.  Perhaps  it  was  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  this  last  suggestion  that  Simon's  sons,  Alexander  and 
Rufus,  are  mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  21.  Rufus  may  possibly 
be  identified  with  the  Rufus  of  Rom.  xvi.  13,  and,  if  earlier 
editions  of  the  Gospel  had  given  rise  to  dangerous  specula- 
tions about  Simon,  the  writer  or  editor  of  the  Gospel  as 
we  have  it  may  have  thought  it  wise  to  put  them  out  of 
court  by  a  reference  to  the  sons  of  Simon,  one  of  whom 
was  a  well-known  member  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  For 
the  same  reason  Simon  disappears  altogether  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  Jesus  is  said  to  have  carried  His  own 
cross. l 

If,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gospels  were  a  concerted  attempt 
to  elevate  a  mere  man  to  divine  rank,  how  do  these  extra- 
ordinary statements  come  into  them  ?  They  seem  to 
defeat  their  own  purpose.  The  very  fact  that  some  of 
them  caused  difficulty  soon  after  they  were  published 
shows  us  that  they  could  not  have  been  allowed  to  stand 

1  JuLia  xix.  17, 
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unless  they  had  been  irrefutably  true.  We  may  draw 
two  inferences  :  one  to  the  effect  that  the  basis  of  Mark's 
Gospel  is  the  history  of  a  real  Man,  who  was  sometimes 
perplexed  and  surprised,  angry  and  depressed ;  the 
second,  that  the  evangelists  were  genuinely  honest  men, 
for  we  must  remember  that  not  all  the  '  pillar-passages  ' 
are  found  only  in  Mark.  The  fact  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
alter  or  omit  some  of  them  proves  simply  hesitation  as 
to  the  correctness  of  their  source  rather  than  contradiction. 
This  very  hesitation,  it  should  be  observed,  makes  our 
argument  all  the  stronger,  as  it  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
the  writers  were  worshippers  of  Jesus,  and  represented 
average  Christian  opinion  in  finding  so  frank  a  statement 
of  the  limitations  of  Jesus  hard  to  digest. 

The  other  outstanding  feature  of  Mark's  Gospel  in  this 
region  is  its  very  individual  and  practical  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  '  faith '  so  highly  valued  by  Jesus. 
Something  like  a  definition  of  faith  is  given  us  in  our 
Lord's  saying  as  reported  in  Mark  xi.  22,  23,  where  the 
words  '  Have  God's  faith ' — as  perhaps  they  should  be 
translated —  .  .  .  '  in  his  heart,  but  believes  that  what 
he  talks  of  is  happening,'  are  peculiar  to  this  Gospel. 
'  Have  God's  faith '  may  mean  either  '  faith  that  rests 
upon  God '  or  '  faith  of  divine  quality.'  Even  a  grain 
of  faith  with  the  mustard-seed's  vital  potencies  (cf.  iv.  31) 
could  remove  mountains.  In  this  passage,  however, 
the  main  stress  seems  to  be  upon  concentration  of  purpose 
and  desire,  'is  not  distracted  in  his  heart,  but  believes.' 
Another  note  is  that  of  assurance,  for  we  are  to  rest  assured 
that  our  prayers  are  being  answered  while  we  pray ; 
compare  the  present  tense  in  Mark  ii.  5,  '  Child,  thy  sins 
are  being  forgiven.'  But  Mark's  interest  does  not  lie 
in  definitions,  but  in  instances.  It  will  be  worth  our  while 
to  enumerate  them.  They  are  as  follows  : 

ii.  5  :   '  Seeing  their  faith,  He  said  to  the  paralytic  man,'  &c. 

iv.  40  :  '  How  is  it  that  ye  have  not  faith  ?  '  (R.V.  '  Have  ye  not 
yet  faith?'). 

v.  34,  36  :  '  Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  :  go  in  peace, 
and  be  cured  of  thy  complaint.  .  .  .  Overhearing '  (or  '  not  heed- 
ing ')  '  the  matter  talked  about,  He  says  to  the  synagogue  president, 
J3e  not  afraid;  only  go  on  believing.'  This  is  altered  by  Luioe 
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to  a  phrase  which  looks  Pauline :  '  Only  believe ' — one  act  of 
faith — '  and  she  shall  be  saved.' 

vi.  6 :   'He  was  surprised  at  their  unbelief.' 

vii.  29 :  'On  account  of  this  word,  go.'  The  word  '  faith  ' 
does  not  occur  here,  but  its  idea  is  implied,  and  Matthew  *  has, 
'O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  ! ' 

ix.  23,  24 :  '  And  Jesus  said  to  him,  Oh  that  if  Thou  canst  1 
All  things  can  be  to  him  that  believes.  Immediately  the  father 
of  the  child  cried  out,  and  said,  Lord,  I  am  believing ;  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief.' 

x.  52  :  To  blind  Bartimaeus :  '  Go  thy  way ;  thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee.' 

Chapter  ii.  5  may  be  thought  of  as  unique  in  this 
respect,  that  a  man's  sins  are — apparently — said  to  be 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  other  men's  faith.  All  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  agree  upon  this  point  (cf.  Matt.  ix.  2 ; 
Luke  v.  20),  so  that  there  can  be  little  question  of  a  mere 
slip.  Of  course  we  need  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  word 
'  their '  to  the  stretcher-bearers ;  we  may  say  '  The  faith 
represented  by  the  group' — including  the  sufferer,  who 
may  well  have  been  a  party  to  the  transaction  !  But 
before  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  particular 
instance  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  sum  up  the  charac- 
teristics common  to  all  our  examples.  In  each  case, 
where  signal  faith  is  exercised,  we  notice  that  either 
the  sufferer  or  his  friends  are  very  persistent,  and  will 
not  be  discouraged  by  any  obstacle  whatever.  Bartimaeus 
will  not  be  gagged ;  the  woman  with  the  haemorrhage 
must  elbow  her  way  through  the  crowd  to  get  to  Jesus ; 
while  the  synagogue  president,  to  whom  the  delay  had 
made  just  all  the  difference,  is  bidden,  in  spite  of  all,  to 
keep  on  believing.  It  is  the  same  with  the  negative 
instances — those  of  lack  of  faith.  The  men  of  Nazareth 
are  side-tracked  by  the  first  objection  against  Jesus  which 
occurs  to  them  ;  the  disciples  wake  their  Lord  directly 
they  get  into  trouble  upon  the  lake.  The  example  quoted 
from  ix.  23,  24  is  specially  illuminating.  The  father's 
'  if  '  reveals  to  Jesus  a  momentary  faltering  which  might 
prove  fatal  to  a  complete  cure  ;  his  patience  is  almost 
exhausted  by  the  failure  of  the  disciples  to  help  him,  and 

1  Matt.  xv.  a8. 
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a  further  effort  is  needed.  When  this  effort  is  forthcoming, 
doubtful  and  wavering  as  it  is,  it  is  enough  for  Jesus,  and 
the  cure  is  carried  through.  There  is,  however,  a  suggestion 
of  strain  and  difficulty,  as  in  the  cases  noticed  above 
from  vii.,  31  ff.  ;  viii.  22  ff.  The  healing  is  gradual, 
and  the  demon  '  tears '  its  victim  '  much/  so  that 
'  he  became  like  one  dead.'  Luke  softens  this  part 
of  the  story,1  and  Matthew  *  makes  the  cure  quite  easy 
and  instantaneous ;  Mark,  as  in  several  other  examples, 
is  much  fuller  and  more  suggestive  than  either.  Evidently 
we  are  concerned  here  with  a  more  than  usually  noxious 
form  of  demon-possession  ;  '  This  kind,'  says  Jesus,  '  ^oeth 
not  out  except  by  prayer.'  Did  Jesus  Himself  need  to 
pray  when  called  upon  to  heal  desperate  diseases  ?  John  • 
seems  to  imply  that  He  did,  but  that  it  was  not  His  habit 
to  pray,  as  we  do,  in  great  emergencies  ;  rather  that  He 
armed  Himself  for  all  emergencies  by  a  life  of  prayer. 
The  disciples  had  been  successful  before  with  less  serious 
cases,  but  the  more  severe  test  betrayed  their  prayerless- 
ness.  Difficulty  may  also  have  been  caused  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  necessity  here  for  what  may  be  called 
vicarious  faith.  A  greater  degree  of  persevering  earnestness 
would  appear  to  be  needed  in  order  to  carry  a  blessing 
to  another,  from  whom,  either  because  of  youth  or  the 
prostration  of  sickness,  little  effort  on  his  own  behalf  can 
be  expected,  than  where  only  oneself  is  involved.  In 
ii.  5,  vii.  29  we  find  two  other  instances  of  vicarious  faith, 
in  both  of  which  the  faith  of  those  who  sought  a  blessing 
for  another  is  easily  triumphant.  In  each  of  these  cases 
faith  is  inspired  and  fortified  by  a  great  love,  as  it  was  in 
the  father  of  the  epileptic  boy  ;  but  while  he  was  perhaps 
the  kind  of  man  whose  anxiety  flusters  him,  they  became 
more  alert  and  self-possessed  the  more  desperately  they 
were  in  earnest.  In  the  story  told  in  ii.  I  ff.  the  ingenuity 
of  the  lovers  of  their  friend  pleases  Jesus  ;  the  idea  of 
letting  him  down  through  the  trap-door  (see  pp.  28,  29)  was 
a  stroke  of  genius— the  genius  that  is  willing  to  take  great 
pains.  In  vii.  25  ff.  the  Gentile  mother's  refusal  to  take 
offence  and  her  ready  wit  earns  His  delighted  approval. 
In  both  instances,  as  in  the  story  of  the  centurion  who 
loved  his  slave,  told  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  '  faith  '  almost 
1  Luke  ix.  42.  *  Matt.  xvii.  18.  »  John  xi.  41. 
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amounts  to  what  we  call '  character/  brought  to  its  highest 
perfection  by  unquestioning  trust  in  the  power  and  the 
bounty  of  God  in  Jesus,  and  a  self-forgetting  love  to  the 
one  on  whose  behalf  help  is  sought. 

But  the  first  example  upon  our, list — that  quoted  from 
ii.  5 — demands  a  fuller  discussion,  for  very  great  questions 
are  involved.  The  apparently  unique  thing  in  this  story 
is  that  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  bodily  healing,  but  of 
the  saving  of  a  man's  soul  by  the  faith  of  his  friends. 
Something  has  already  been  said  in  mitigation  of  this 
difficulty  (p.  103).  We  say  that  the  man  must  have  been 
penitent,  but  we  have  to  put  that  into  the  narrative.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  state  one  or  two  of  the  problems  raised  by  this 
story.  Did  Jesus  always  heal  the  soul  of  His  patients  first  ? 
He  did  so  in  this  instance.  Is  it  really  unique,  or  was  it 
regarded  by  Him  as  an  illustration  of  His  methods  ?  Did 
He  heal  the  man's  soul  that  He  might  use  the  new  confi- 
dence which  must  have  followed  upon  the  conscious 
removal  of  guilt  to  co-operate  with  its  own  power  in  the 
healing  of  the  body  ?  Clearly,  when  the  man  was  bidden 
to  get  up  and  carry  the  mat  upon  which  he  had  been  lying, 
he  was  called  to  make  a  venture  of  faith.  Would  he  have 
been  capable  of^snch  an  effort  of  will  if  he  had  not  received 
already  that  inward  reinforcement  spoken  of  here  as  the 
forgiveness  of  sins?  Probably  Jesus  did  not  make  any 
sharp  distinction  between  body  and  soul.  To  Him  salva- 
tion meant  the  healing  of  the  whole  man  ;  in  many  cases 
the  whole  man  was  set  right  together.  But  here  there  is 
an  unmistakable  order,  and  the  '  soul '  comes  first.  This 
man  may  have  been  so  utterly  helpless  that  he  could 
not  speak  or  think  for  himself.  If  so,  we  can  understand 
that  he  needed  restoration  to  self-command  before  the 
Lord  could  hold  any  personal  relations  with  him. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Gerasene  demoniac  does  Jesus  deal  directly  with  the 
victims  of  demon-possession  themselves.  We  infer  that 
He  treated  those  who  were  still  capable  of  an  effort  of 
will  in  one  way ;  those  who  were  completely  prostrate 
in  another.  This  shows  us  that.  Jesus  was  not  dependent 
upon  the  co-operation  of  His  patients  even  when  the 
bestowal  of  spiritual  blessing  was  concerned,  and  guards 
us  against  hasty  generalization.  Yet  He  does  seern  to 
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have  been  able  to  do  more  for  men  and  women  when  they 
were  ready  to  take  a  hand  themselves  ;  He  was  glad  to 
have  the  support  of  '  faith  '  either  in  the  patient  or  the 
patient's  representatives.  '  He  could  not  do  any  mighty 
work  there  because  of  their  unbelief '  certainly  suggests 
that  an  unsympathetic  atmosphere  did  most  seriously 
limit  the  Lord's  power.  This  consideration  perhaps 
explains  the  comparative  dearth  of  works  of  healing 
during  the  last  weeks  of  His  ministry,  as  it  gives  us  His 
reason  for  taking  Peter,  James,  and  John  into  Jairus's 
house  x ;  He  was  making  sure  of  the  right  atmosphere 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  difficult  work  beforehand. 
He  could  dispense  with  it,  if  need  were  ;  but  it  cost  Him 
more  to  work,  so  to  say,  in  a  vacuum.  When  the  woman 
with  the  haemorrhage  2  tried  to  steal  relief  without  the 
ordeal  of  an  interview  with  her  Healer,  '  power  went 
out  of  Him ' ;  when  there  came  before  Him  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  to  whom  He  could  neither  talk  nor  listen  till 
the  cure  was  wrought,  He  '  sighed/  »  Even  at  Nazareth 
He  did  lay  His  hands  upon  a  '  few  sick  folk,'  but  anything 
further  was  out  of  the  question.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  the  evangelist  meant  by  a  '  mighty  work.' 
I  imagine  that  Jesus  would  use  the  term  of  the  saving 
of  the  soul,  the  whole  man.  Our  conclusion  must  be  that, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  this  Gospel,  any  kind  of 
deliberate  contact  with  Jesus  resulted  in  the  healing  of 
the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  such  evidence  as  we 
have  is  rather  against  the  theory  that  soul-healing 
was  always  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  bodily  cure. 
In  specially  pitiful  cases  Jesus  did  sometimes  '  forgive 
sins,'  when  the  dumb  misery  of  the  patient  was  his  only 
appeal.  Even  then  He  was  greatly  helped  by  the  resolute 
and  resourceful  affection  of  the  patient's  friends. 

It  remains  for  us  to  examine  a  little  further  into  the 
nature  of  '  faith,'  and  then  to  make  one  or  two  practical 
deductions.  Is  faith  in  God,  or  faith  in  Jesus,  or  a  union 
of  the  two,  meant  by  the  expression  as  used  in  this  Gospel  ? 

If  xi.  22  be  translated  '  Have  faith  in  God,'  we  have  an 

answer  ready  to  our  hand.     On  the  whole,  when  we  take 

into  account  the  emphasis  which  Jesus  everywhere  places 

upon  the  personal  relations  of  His  clients  with  Himself, 

1  Mark  v.  37.         •  Mark  v.  27-30.         *  Mark  vii.  34. 
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we  shall  perhaps  most  safely  define  the  Marcan  faith  on 
this  side  as  trust  in  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus ;  but  it  is 
no  merely  passive  surrender.  Mark  describes  for  us  a 
very  active  and  indeed  business-like  faith,  and,  incidentally, 
gives  us  a  necessary  balance  to  the,  Pauline  idea — what 
may  be  called  a  comment  upon  his  master's  doctrine  in 
terms  of  the  practical  man.  So  he  becomes  the  true 
bridge  between  Paul  and  James,  and  we  can  understand 
how  he  could  make  himself  useful  both  to  Peter  and  Paul, 
for  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  all  parties  and  of  none. 
Faith,  as  illustrated  in  Mark's  Gospel,  may  be  denned  as 
a  painstaking  and  concentrated  effort  to  obtain  blessing 
for  oneself  or  for  others,  material  or  spiritual,  inspired 
by  a  confident  belief  that  God  in  Jesus  can  supply  all 
human  need. 

As  to  our  practical  deductions,  our  material  certainly 
warrants  a  much  bolder  attitude  towards  problems  of 
what  is  called  '  faith-healing '  than  is  usually  taken  by 
moderate  Christian  opinion.  Abuse  has  often  crept  in 
where  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  merely  human 
media.  The  whole  question  of  healing  cannot  be  avoided 
by  Christian  preachers  much  longer ;  but  the  story  of 
the  disciples'  failure  in  a  serious  case  *  when  the  Master 
was  away  should  warn  us  that  we  avail  nothing  either  for 
ourselves  or  for  others  unless  we  give  the  central  place 
in  all  our  teaching  upon  the  subject  of  the  Christian  law 
of  health  to  the  conviction  that  not  merely  God,  but  God 
in  Jesus,  is,  since  the  Lord  came,  the  sole  source  of  healing 
for  body  and  soul.  There  is  a  great  future  before  Christian 
healing,  but  the  less  we  hear  about  our  part  in  the  matter 
the  better.  It  is  true  that  we  read  of  '  gifts  of  healing  * 
in  the  early  Church,  but  they  died  away  when  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord  with  His  Church 
became  faint.  Nor  need  we  discountenance  the  use 
either  of  medical  science — for  this  also  is  a  revelation  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  many  of  the  methods  of 
Jesus,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not  have  been  used,  as  they 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  if  that  revelation  had 
been  available  then — or  of  '  suggestion,'  for  the  evidence 
of  the  Gospels  goes  to  show  that  Jesus  Himself  employed 
such  means  in  several  instances ;  but,  at  any  rate,  in 

1  Mark  ix.  18. 
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more  serious  cases  we  shall  do  well  to  point  each  other 
and  hold  ourselves  to  the  Living  Christ,  and  leave  to  Him 
the  task,  too  delicate  and  dangerous  for  our  ignorance, 
of  dealing  with  the  secrets  of  the  soul.  There  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  every  sick  person  who  crossed  the  path 
of  our  Lord  was  healed,  and  we  need  not  expect  that  any 
certain  and  wholesale  method  of  healing  will  ever  be  forth- 
coming ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that,  with 
a  new  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the  Saviour — it  is 
the  chief  work  of  the  Christian  teacher  in  this  generation 
to  arouse  and  quicken  into  assurance  this  consciousness 
— there  may  also  come  to  us  a  revival  of  the  gift  of  healing, 
our  almost  complete  lack  of  which  is  the  most  ominous 
sign  of  our  failure  to  make  the  treasure  of  His  grace  our 
own.  The  cure  of  the  paralysed  man,1  alread}'  discussed, 
reminds  us,  too,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  dissociate  bodily 
from  spiritual  healing. 


1  Mark  u.  10,  ix. 
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